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A New Conception of Linoleum and a 


RETTIER rooms! 
Rooms of color! The 
last few years have 
brought in a growing 
vogue for brighter, more cheerful interiors. 
Color and design in floors is part of this 
decorative trend. For in any room the floor 
is always the biggest expanse that meets the 
eye. The floor must complement or contrast 
with the other furnishings. 

Eight years ago the makers of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum established their Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration. They had a new con- 
ception of linoleum. They saw linoleum not 
merely as a durable, sanitary, easily cleaned 
floor, but as a floor of beauty. 

Today in all the finer patterns and colors 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is designed and made 
with the idea— 

First, that it shall be 
bought with an eye to its 
beauty, 

Secondly, that it shall be 
laid for permanency, with 
cement, over a lining of 
builders’ deadening felt (no 
tacking), and, 
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Marble Inlaid 
No. 72 














New Conception of Floors 


Thirdly, that it shall be waxed and cared 
for as any fine floor should be. 

Very soon interior decorators saw the pos- 
sibilities of color in floors. Architects, too, 
became interested in the idea. Women were 
quick to see what fine floors the newer and 
better designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum 
would make for their best rooms. 

Many interesting designs have been devel- 
oped. There are rippling two-tone Jaspés 
(the living-room floor in the picture is the 
new Jaspé tile), dignified inlaids, rich marble 
tiles, quaint Dutch patterns, and attractive 
carpet and matting effects. 


Jaspé No. 15 
Moulded Inlaid No. 5412 





At good stores you can 
see these new designs and 
colorings and arrange for 
modern laying. If you 
want help and advice on particular problems 
of decoration, describe your rooms, and our 
Bureau of Interior Decoration will give you 
individual suggestions. No charge. 


A new book on home furnishing 
and decoration 


Mrs. Agnes Foster Wright of New York is 
an authority on interior decoration and a 
writer for House and Garden and other 
magazines. 

Her recent book, “Floors, Furniture, and 
Color,” includes color ideas for decorating 
different rooms, and gives 


Inset Marble Tile advice that will help make 


Inlaid No. M 62 








your home more attractive. 
You may buy it from us 
for twenty-five cents. (In 
Canada, 60c.) 


ARMSTRONG CorK CoMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
844 President Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Res. of James Gilmore, Esq., Reg. Arch. Cincinnati, Ohio, Bishopric Ivoral Cream Stucco over Bishopric Base on all exteriors 


Stucco walls 
of greater 
strength 


Ordinary Stucco _ Bishopric Stucco 





The enormous tensile strength of 
Bishopric Stucco is illustrated here. 
This is just one of the Bishopric 
anaes of permanence on the 
wall. 


ow Bishopric provides 


lasting beauty and protection 


foryour home 


Rare beauty of shade and texture, with perma- 
nent protection from the elements are exclusive 
Bishopric qualities that are being appreciated 
more and more by those interested in home- 
building. BISHOPRIC is a super-stucco with 
greatly increased strength, thus providing dura- 
bility and protection so vital to every building, 
whether it be large or small. In Bishopric only 
can be obtained the wide variety of beautitul 
shades and textures now demanded by those 
who appreciate the best. With Bishopric, beauty 
and protection go hand in hand. 


Tensile strength tests show BISHOPRIC far 
superior to other stuccoes. 


_ BISHOPRIC is fireproof, magnesia rock used 
is the same as that used to line furnaces and 
smelters — Tremendous heat has no effect on it. 


BISHOPRIC is thoroughly water-proofed by a 
secret process shutting out moisture, cold, heat, 
wind and vermin. 


BISHOPRIC Insulation Qualities are practi- 
cally perfect, retarding heat and cold, eliminating 
objectionable noises. 


BISHOPRIC requires no painting or renewing— 
A wall built to stand for generations. 


In mansion or bungalow, Bishopric Stucco has 
a place, whether laid over stately lines or de- 
signed after those quaint cottage effects, now 
so popular. 

Bishopric Stucco endures in every clime, re- 
taining its strength and original color in temper- 
atures of either extreme. Economical in original 
cost, negligible in upkeep, warm in winter and 
cool in summer, BISHOPRIC STUCCO over 
BISHOPRIC BASE not only wins friends but 
keeps them. And no wonder, for it yields itself 
to any form and endures from generation unto 
generation. 

An interesting booklet, “Bishopric For All 
Time and Clime,” illustrated with photographs 
of beautiful houses built with Bishopric Stucco, 
plaster and sheathing units will be mailed you 
Free. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


%e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 


706 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK CITY CINCINNAT OTTAWA CANADA 
Yi BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


BISHOP 
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STUCCO 


BASE 


A Complete Wall Unit: for all: Time and Chime’ 


Ordinary Stucco 
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The average stucco being mar- 
keted today is extremely porous 
and therefore NOT WATER- 
PROOF. Notice the spongy 
porous formation in this enlarge- 
ment and compare the density of 
Bishopric shown below. 
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Bishopric Stucco 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear WINDOW SHOPPERS: 

A Happy New Year to vou all! I am starting 
the New Year, you see, with a change of ad- 
dress. | had to make so many trips to Bagdad- 
on-the-Subway, as O. Henry always called 
New York, that I finally decided to stay here 
most of the time, and after this New Year’s 
Day I want you all to write to me at the above 
address. 

As this is the seasonal time for best-of- 
intentions lists won’t you add just one more 
line to 1925’s, to read as follows: | INTEND 
ALWAYS TO SEND A STAMPED, AD- 
DRESSED ENVELOPE TO MARY JACK- 
SON LEE WHEN ASKING FOR AD- 
DRESSES. 

And since we are on the subject let me call 
your attention once more to the little notice in 
fine print in the upper right hand corner of the 
Window Shopping Column: it is in such small 
type that I know it has escaped the attention 
of many readers in the past. 

The important points to be noticed are as 
follows: — 


First 


We do no actual purchasing. PLEASE do not 
send checks with requests for us to buy any 
of the articles mentioned in the Column. In 
many cases, especially where the writers lived 
far away, | have made exceptions to the rule, 
but the Column has grown so fast that I am 
forced to say I can no longer do this for any 
one, East or West. 


Second 


Please do not ask me to send samples, cata- 
logues, or circulars descriptive of the articles 
mentioned in the Window Shopping Column. 
These will be sent you by the firms whose 
addresses we give you. 


Third 


Please do not send postcards, loose stamps, or 
Canadian stamps for information. JUST 
THE STAMPED, ADDRESSED ENVE- 
LOPE FOR WHICH WE ASK. 


OI NS OR, TT nk 


Thank you all, dear readers, for your con- 
tinued interest, and for your delightful per- 
sonal letters and messages which have been 
such a pleasure to me during the past year. 


OR the first time since I have been writing 

this Column I| have had the pleasure of 
finding out that men as well as women some- 
times read it. The mention of the shop which 
could supply materials for making ship models 
brought forth shoals of letters from the sterner 
sex who do not object to shopping, it seems, 
when they can find something which appeals 
to them. I wonder how many of these lovers 
of things nautical would be interested in The 





Book of Old Ships, by Henry B. Culver, which 
has 60 drawings from authentic material by 


Gordon Grant? Mr. Culver is himself the 
designer and builder of famous models. This 
volume is limited to 750 copies, and the price 
is $20.00. The shop which has it on sale can 
also supply models of such famous ships as 
‘The Flying Cloud,’ the ‘Constitution,’ ‘Santa 
Maria,’ and ‘The Mayflower.’ 





H Edo no purchasin3, 
but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned | 
may be purchased, upon re- 
ceipt of a stamped.addressed | 
envelope. Address 
} Mary Jackson Lee, | 
200 Fifth Ave., 
i New York, N. Y. 





And what an interest there is just at present 
in everything to do with ships. Models adorn 
our rooms, old prints of them bring prohibitive 
prices, and anything with a ship on it is most 
desirable from the decorator’s standpoint. 
With this in mind | have been looking for a 
new wall paper for you, and | was delighted to 
find this design which has just appeared on 
the market. It is copied from a very old 
house in Annapolis, Maryland, and represents 
a fleet of caravels, perhaps those of Columbus. 
It comes in two shades of gray, the paper itself 
being in gray tones. I am showing you the 
lighter paper in the illustration. The price 
is $2.25 for the usual eight yard roll. This 
paper would be specially appropriate for the 
hall in a Colonial house. 


OW many times a cherished dish has 

gone the way of all good china when it 
met the edge of the dish pan! It matters not 
whether the pan is enamel or tin, or what you 
paid for it, the edges are not soft. If you have 
to order dishes for your family as you would 
groceries is n’t it time to do something about 
it? Why not try a tub of papier-maché? This 
will be like a yielding cushion to the poor har- 
assed dishes; it is light, easy to handle, and 
can never show the usual dents and chips. 
Besides it is a really dressy-looking article, 
and will do your china closet proud. A white 
tub, 17” long, with gold bands for decoration, 
is $4.25, and there are other sizes at $3.25, 
$5.25, and $6.25. 

To accompany the tub you may buy a 
drainer of aluminum which has three high 
sides, but whose front is open so that the 
dishes drain directly into the sink. This is 
$2.75. It has a solid bottom, of course. 


OULD N’T you like to own a charming 
miniature cedar chest which has been 
specially designed to fit easily under the aver- 
age bed? This one is 9” high, 233” wide and 
49” long, including the rollers, which, by the 
way, glide so smoothly that it is easier to pull 
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Looks like tile but costs much less 


Have you been wishing you could afford tiled walls _ 
for your kitchen, bathroom, lavatory or laundry? Aa 


You can have every advantage of tile—its gleaming, 
washable surface, its smooth and sanitary finish, 
its rock-like durability—at less than one-fourth 


the cost of tile. 


All you have to do is use Sheetrock Tile Board. 


Sheetrock Tile Board is Sheetrock with a special 
surface, lined off to look exactly like genuine 
tile, and capable of taking a hard enamel, in 
either pure white or a wide variety of tints. 


Once enameled, it can be washed repeatedly 
and so kept spotlessly clean. It is ideal wains- 
coting material for home rooms, hospitals, 
dairies, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, barber 
shops, restaurants. 
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Sheetrock Tile Board is just 

as easy to work withas Sheet- 
rock itself. It, too, comes all 
ready for use, in most econom- 
ical dimensions; saws and nails 
like lumber; just nail it to the 
studs or putit on right over old 
walls. Durable, solid, non-warping. 


AG, 


















Your dealer in lumber or build- 
ers supplies sells Sheetrock Tile 
Board — the only fireproof tile 

board. Any quantity you may need. 

Write us for free folder describing 
its easy, economical and satisfactory 
use. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Copyright 1924. United States Gypsum Company 











SHEETROCK 


The FIRE PROOF WALLBOARD ante 
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LANTERN 


No. 401 Price $14.00 


Begin the year by presenting your en- 
trance with this handsome lantern. It 
is rustproof, Let us solve your light- 
ing problem. 

Booklet on Request 


The Gerow-Thompson Co. 
INC. 


Hand Forged Lighting Fixtures 
and Hardware 








| 
‘ Showrooms 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 
; Phone Murray Hill 1373 
i \ 





This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 




















euaeins practical sug- 
ons on how to 
your home artis- 
cheery and inviting 

explains how you 
can easily and cconom- 
ically refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.” 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 
ties , after receiving book, you wish 
further informs ation, write our Individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 
We will gladly send this book free and 
postpaid for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B.1 
RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 


























ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 


799° 
Handle, 
Period of 1366 
1680 Sheraton Knob 


Period of 1800 


We can furnish antiqus brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


Catalogue on request 


I. SACK 


85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS E CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 














SHOPPING 








FIG. 


the chest out when you want it than 
it is to open the average bureau- 
drawer. In modern city apart- 
ments what could be nicer than 
one of these little chests in which 
to keep small furs and all sorts of 
woolen articles, which will emerge 
from their convenient hiding-place 
when you want them — with that 
aristocratic odor of cedar which 
implies the best housekeeping to 
all knowing noses. It also implies 
to the owner knowledge that he is 
insured from the pest which visits 
even the best families — the 
ubiquitous moth! The price of the 
chest, as shown, is $21.00. 


of 


HIS funny doll is made on a 

wire foundation so she stands 
stiffly upright beside your dinner 
plate, assuming that you are lucky 
enough to draw her for a dinner 
favor. If you are the hostess you 
will be interested to know that she 
is one the latest New York 
novelties in the favor line, and that 
she is priced at $1.00. The paper 
bag which forms her dress is in- 


of 





tended to hold bonbons, or powder 
if you wish to make a real gift, or 
are having a specially grand ‘ladies 
lunch.’ Her little face is hand- 
painted, and looks out appealingly 
from her very frilly bonnet. She 
stands 63” high, and there are draw 
strings on the bag so the contents 
are neatly held until the happy 
guest explores them. 
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HE octagonal box is covered 

with hand-painted paper which 
may carry out any color scheme 
you wish when you are entertain- 
ing. It is also lined with bright 
paper. The dimensions are 43” x 
33”, and the price $1.25 each. 
These little imported favors add 
much to the success of your par- 
ties, and their presence will put 
you in the class of ‘those who 
know.’ 





F you have draperies at your bed- 

room windows, which hang 
straight and free from the top, you 
know what a nuisance they are at 
night when you want the windows 
wide open. In spite of anything 
you can do the draperies fly out 
into the dampness, and often the 
rain or snow, with disastrous re- 
sults. You throw them over the 
light brackets, or pin them up, 
perhaps, but nothing does much 
good. An inventor to the rescue! 
A clever little device is now on the 
market called an ‘adjustable cur- 
tain draper,’ which holds the cur- 
tains neatly and securely in place 
whether the window is open or 
closed. It is attached to the win- 
dow facing the point where the 
holdback is usually placed, and 
may be used instead, if you wish. 
When the curtains are let down to 
cover the window the hook part 
may be turned out of the way, as 
the spring at the plate allows it to 
be turned to any angle; thus the 
curtains may be held in any posi- 
tion you wish. These devices may 
be decorated with material to har- 
monize with your draperies when 

















| Pour Family Portraits 


done privately in the artistic form of 


- The Copleu Prints 


from old daguerreoty pes, faded photosraphe, 
| tinty pes, snapshots, et 


They make unique gifts to your relatives 


Typical of hun- 
dreds of letters: 
“Your work is 
certainly the 
most finished and 
the most beauti- 
ful I have ever 
seen.” 


The 
COPLEY PRINTS 
also include an 
extensive list of 
DISTINGUISHED 

WORKS of 
AMERICAN ART 
For 30 ye a 
hallmark of ee 
taste in pictures 
for GIFTS, YouR 

HomE, and 

SCHOOLS. 





Copley Print reproduction of 
an 15th century silhouette 


Prices, $2.00 to $100.00 
We send on approval 
Send 25 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
COPLEY PRINTS (Stamps accepted). 
Iti Practically a Handbook of American Art 








CURTIS & CAMERON  - 127 Harcourt St., Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 














‘Fireplace 
FIT MEN TS 


ICTURE how at- 

tractive your 
hearth will be with 
this useful and dec- 
orative Dutch Ship 
Fire Set. Complete 
assortments of And- 
irons, Fire Screens, 
Wood Boxes and 
other rae equip- 
ment. seful Gift 
Articles in a large 
variety. 


Write for copy of 
Catalog **B"’ 


HEATHER 



































STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete home study instruction 
in period styles, color harmony, 
proportion and composition. Tex- 
tiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture 
arrangement, curtains and dra- 
peries, period wall treatments, 
etc. Courses for professionals and 
amateurs. 

Start at once Send for Catalog B 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL o 


INTERIOR DECORATION 7 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


Established 1916 


























Arden Irons 
Tee. pate n Forge, at Arden, Del- 
Makes. "Wand haar Irons as 


its sole crea 
ot ae, Saas ‘form, at prices 


So rr ‘maintain its present repu- 


House hardware, weather vane, 
foot scraper, late 


Electrolier, hinge, lantern, shut- 


~ 
ter-catch 
Arden = “Fireplace Irons, single or to 
As Der our folder, sent on ap- 
Delaware plication. 
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aconda Brass Pipe 
would have saved this expense | 


To rip out rusted iron pipe and replace it may 
cost ten times as much as it did to install the 
pipe originally. 





Why not install Anaconda Brass Pipe in the 
first place? It will not rust and leak nor clog 




















with rust deposits. It will provide a full flow 
of clear, clean water as long as your house 
: stands. 
seston Yet Anaconda Brass Pipe adds only about $75 
The two pieces of pipe illustrated were cut to the cost of a $15 000 residence 
from cold water service lines installed side bs : 
by side. After only four years the iron pipe 
i ] i ly ] d ri h d h ‘ec ° . 
ps aaa hell chant hs Annem Our booklet, “Ten Years Hence,’’ contains complete infor- 
Brass Pipe is in excellent condition and will mation on the advantages of Brass Pipe. May we send you 
> or perfect service for years to come. r 
a copy? 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago | Mills and Factories: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANA ON pA Ansonia, Conn.. Torrington. Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to consumer Waterburv, Conn.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


x 


Cincinnati, St.Louis, San Francisco Ea Hastings-on-Hudson.N.Y., Kenosha. Wis. 


in Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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rentine Crattsmen 
rs of the Metal Arts 

* S1. (One door 
New York City 


from 4° Ave 


Hand Wrought 
I eto aia 


oO 
quisite Workmanship 





Ex 
Fire Place Fixtures 
Lighting Fixtures 

Foot Scrapers 
Letter Boxes etc. 


ANotable 
Collection 
in Our Show: 


rooms and 


Catalog 


























SALE! 


Annual Inventory Sale 
during January 


Discount 
on Entire Stock 


10% to 50% 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt 
and Careful Attention 


Rich and Fisher, Inc. 
Importers of China, Glass 
and Art Wares 
411 Fifth Ave., Near 37th St. 
New York, N. Y. 























phate) { 
LEARN AT HOME 


$5,000 to $10,000 per year 
Take a high-salaried position, or start 
profitable business yourself. Promi- 
nent New York decorntors teach you 
by mail. Inside methods for profession- 
al or home practice. First practical 
method. No special ability needed. 

NEW BOOK FREE. Write post card 
or letter for it today. Explains op 
portunities and new 
short-cut method of 
entering this profes- 
















you do not wish to use white or 
brass finish. In spring steel, with a 
double coat of white enamel, the 
curtain drapers are 35 cents per 
pair, three pairs for $1.00 and 10 
pairs for $3.00. In solid brass, 
polished and lacquered, they are 
45 cents per pair, three pairs for 
$1.25, and 10 pairs for $4.00. 





ERE is a pair of bookends 

which is the most amusing 
| have seen for many a long day. 
Alice and the White Rabbit, if you 
please. The artist who made this 
set has several others in the same 
shop, and how | wish | could show 
them all to you. The models which 
I have not room to show include 
The Three Musketeers, in all their 
swash-buckling gorgeousness, and 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
nade in such a realistic manner 
that they make you feel that they 
are actual portraits — Don Quixote 
with his spear, of course, ready to 
tilt at the windmills. Alice is done 


| after Tenniel’s original illustrations 


for the first edition of the book, 
and has the blue dress and long 
golden hair which we have always 
known. The height of the book- 
ends to the top of the rabbit’s ears 
is 73”, and they are the usual 5” in 
width, and 5” to the top of the 
support behind Alice and the Rab- 
bit. The material is composition, 
and the coloring is perfectly natu- 
ral, being done very carefully by 





FIG. 6 


OU are going to be surprised 

when | tell you about the 
flowers in this picture. They look 
like gorgeous zinnias, don’t they? 
Well they are, and they will bright- 
en your rooms for a long, long 
time if you buy them, for they 
are unfadable, and imperishable. 
I looked at them hard, and then 
vouchsafed the timid remark, ‘ They 
look like a kind of wood,’ which 
made the proprietor of the shop 
laugh, as she said, ‘They certainly 
are a kind of wood, for they are 
made in the South, by a clever 
woman who fashions them from 
pine cones.’ When you look sharply 
you will see that the flowers are 
formed from the base of pine cones, 














Only Genuine Navajo Rugs / 
Carry this label of quality 






NO TWO ALIKE 
Reversible Sent on Approval 
These rugs are all wool and will last 
a lifetime. Below are a few sizes and 
prices, POSTPAID. 

27’’x 45"" $9.95 $27.75 
33'"x 55” $16.85 $37.50 
The sealed tag on each rug is 
your guarantee 
If your dealer cannot supply you with my Genuine 
Navajo Indian hand woven rugs send check or 
money order direct. Money prompt y refunded if you 
are not satisfied. Dealers write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
ESTABLISHED 1903 
Dept. 1, H.B., Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


40""x 65” 
48"’x 72" 











LLOYD | 
WALL PAPERS 


Travel is a change of environment—re- 
decorating a room means the same thing. 
t Lloyd’s you can make a selection from 
hundreds of patterns whose charm and 
varied beauty is as refreshing as a change 
of scene and a journey into new, delightful 
places. 
Write us for newest samples 
or come into our showrooms 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO. 
Importers of Wal! Papers of the Better Sort 
NEW YORK, 105 W. goth Street 
CHICAGO, 310 N. Michigan Avenue 











¢ Hand Made Andirons 


Bonnttty your fireplace with 
Colonial fittings 
Highest Quality — Direct from Maker 
Fireset and andirons illustrated are 
hand hammered, half polished steel 
finish, topped with brass urns, old Eng- 
lish fish. A quality set at a bargain 
price. Other andirons frum $3.00 up. 
FREE illustrated 
fulder on request. 
$200 in Pri-es 
for the best Fire- 
lace Phot’gra‘hs. 
First prize, $100; 
second prize $50: 
other prizes, $50. 
Contest closesJan. 
. Write for Cir- 
cular. 
Colonial 
Fireplace Co. 


0.473— Fireset No.953—Andirons 4605 Roosevelt 







Wher 
qractine 
send 








check or 
money 
order. 






















3S in. high, $9.80 19 in. high, $13.50 Rd.. Chicago 



















sion. Address ° . al 
National School o hand. The price for Alice and the OND TIE-BACKS 
euteare Rabbit is $15.00 per pair and thev 0. 7 Sheraton, Heppelwhite, and 








Adam designs, 2” size, hand- , 
spun brass, $3 per pair 
with enough of the scales left to | ., WM. BALL & SONS — 





must be sent by express collect. 





Plain or 
$1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 
Chintz Samples sent 
All Furnishings 


’ All Colors, 
Figured. 


MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE 
856 Lexington Ave, 
New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 





Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


| $25.00 per pair, 


HE. bookends of Mr. Pickwick 
and the inseparable Sam are 11” 
tall, and 5”’ at the base. They are 
and the Three 
Musketeers are $35.00. Each pair, 
you see, is a really individual work 


form the natural-looking petals. 
They are dyed orange, dark red, 
yellow, and all the zinnia colors. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about them is that they open and 
close. If they are on a porch, and 
the weather is a little damp, the 
flowers appear full-blown, but when 
they are brought into a dry room 





Your Horoscope 


Intelligently and expertly delineated, your horo- 


scope is a valuable guide to character, occupation 
and events 
service to those of a serious mind. 
tg and sympathetic; no printed form read- 
ngs 
detailed information 


I offer a personal and confidential 
My work is 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for folder of 
There is no obligation, 


SIDNEY KIMBALL BENNETT 
1055 San Pasqual Street 


Pasadena, Cal. 





HAND NETTED FRINGE 


Alice Bradley, famous exnert, shows just how to 
make home cooking, cake-making. candy-making, 
ive big profits. How to cater, conduct profitable 
i ROOMS, Motor Inns, cafeterias, etc. Write 
for free illustrated booklet. ‘'C ‘ooking for Profit.” 


American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58th St., Chicago 


they gently close again, thus 
strangely keeping, even in their 
new form, the natural principal of 


of art, and the perfection of the 
little faces is much more wonderful 
than the photographs show. 


for spreads, curtains, ete. Points and 
other ene 60c a yard. 

Also old-fashioned hand-made willow 
baskets and knit counterpanes. 

Mary A. Sweeney, 216 E. Market, Johnson City, Tenn. 
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The Mason & Hamlin 
with the Ampico 








ANOTHER GREAT PIANO 
CAN NOW OFFER YOU THE AMPICO 


HE whole wide world of music will 

appreciate the significance of this an- 
nouncement. The Mason & Hamlin, an 
instrument that has for years held a place 
of highest distinction among artists, pro- 
fessional musicians, and the more accom- 
plished amateurs, may now be bought 
with the Ampico. 


Only in these pianos 


Hitherto the Ampico has been obtainable 
in the Knabe and the Chickering. The ad- 
dition of the Ampico to the Mason & Ham- 
lin means that now three of the four great 
pianos in general use on the American con- 
cert stage are equipped with the Ampico. 

The Ampico is also found in five other 
pianos, instruments that have held recog- 
nition for generations as pianos of quality. 
They are: the Fischer, the Haines Bros., 
the Marshall & Wendell, the Franklin;and 
in Canada the Willis also. The Ampico, 
with its priceless endowment of the play- 


eA] 


The ALL of the Piano 


ing of the greatest pianists, is limited to 
these pianos. All of them are fine enough 
to do justice to its music. 


What is the cAmpico? 


The Ampico is the marvelous device 
that produces on the strings of your 
piano exactly those effects which were 
secured on another piano in our recording 
laboratory when a great artist sat before it 
and played. 

The keys go down, the dampers rise and 
fall, the strings vibrate, each note sounds 
and stops or is sustained exactly as the 
artist who made the recording intended. 
Yet neither in the appearance of the piano 
nor in its action when it is played by hand 
is the presence of the Ampico suspected. 

The Ampico brings to your piano the 
unblemished art of Levitzki, Rachmaninoff, 
Rosenthal, and hundreds of the great pian- 
ists of this generation, as well as Vincent 


Lopez, Adam Carroll, J. Milton Delcamp 





and other famous interpreters of dance and 
popular music. The Ampico library is a 
rich treasury of piano compositions, fault- 
lessly, thrillingly played. 

The silent or player piano you now own 
will entitle you to an allowance on the pur- 
chase of your Ampico. This exchange 
privilege and convenient terms of payment 
make it possible for you to experience 
without delay the myriad joys of owning 
an Ampico. Foot-power models, $795. 
Electric power models, $985 to $5000. 
With freight added. Uprights and grands. 


Have you heard the cAmpico? 


If not, take the first opportunity to hear it 
at any store where any of the pianos listed 
are sold. 

Perhaps you will want to learn more 
about the Ampico before hearing it. A 
booklet describing the Ampico and outlin- 
ing the large library of Ampico recordings 
will be sent on request. 


PICO 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION : 437 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES”’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 

rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 

Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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Lantern 
in An Ligue Brass 
Complete with Canopy 
Chain Wiring 
Overall length 30° 
Lantern - 16" high 
Price 417-59 


Glasner 
Brothers 


19 East 48% Street 
New York city 

















‘iu. s cS are being made in Tea 
ae] Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Shops everywhere. You can open one 

\ in your own home —city, town, 
country or resort, and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already 
4 t! going. Big salaries paid to trained 
managers; shortage acute. We teach 
you entire business in a few weeks, 





You train in spare time at cost of but | 


few cents a day. Be independe' nt. 
Write for Free Book ‘* Pouring Tea for Profit.’ 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. O-8213 Washington, D. C. 











Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction of a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. Solid 
metal, about 10 inches high at 
tail, finished black and all ready 
to ‘attach to steps or porch, 
where it will lend unusual charm. 
Tuis and other attractive 
Animal Designs eT postpaid on 
receipt of $3.50 each or 
$6.50 per pair to one address. 


OTHER UNUSUAL ARTICLES 
All goods postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





Circulars sent 
upon request 





JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 





Save 1000 Steps 


With newly invented Service Wag- 
on. Goes everywhere— has 1001 uses— 
better than a maid. Has large top, 
removable glass service tray, large 
drawer. 2 handles. deep shelves, si- 
lent swivel wheels. 
REE Descriptive pamphlets of 
this labor-saver and name of nearest 
dealer sent pai Write today to 
Combination Products Co., 504 F Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


growth. With a handful of the stiff 
leaves to go with them, $1.50 each. 
Harmonious colors will be chosen 
for your order, or you may state 
your preference. The pine boughs 
you will have to supply yourself as 
they were just put in for the photo- 
graph. 


HE graceful pottery jar in 
which these Southern blooms 
are shown is hand-made, and has 
an uneven texture of a bluish-grav- 
green color, with iridescent lights 


in it. It stands 133” tall, and costs 
$15.00. It would have to be sent 
express collect. This jar would 


make a beautiful lamp. A. silk 
shade in rose and taupe or a deco- 
rated parchment shade would look 
equally well on it, | think. 


EXT to being in Paris | am 
sure a walk through the For- 

tieth and Fiftieth Streets district 
in New York is the best thing. If 
the sun is shining, you feel so gay, 
and the shop windows are so spar- 
kling, it seems that you can hardly 
tear yourself away from each one. 
Here is a window full of old colored 
glass, another where lamp shades 
and scrap baskets have been deco- 
rated in a brave outfit of old maps, 
varnished to just the proper mellow 
glow. Godey fashjon prints, too, 
appear on screens and shades, an- 
tiques are all in the golden and 
tawny tones of old maple and pine. 
I suddenly came upon the name 
of the proprietor of a smart shop 
which I recognized as one | had 
long had in my address book. | 
climbed the stairs, and looked with 
interest on the stunning red sten- 
which adorned 


ciled decoration 


the hall. 


The proprietor obligingly 


came down from her upstairs 
studio, in her jolly smock, and be- 
gan to show me her stock and tell 
me where she got it. The shop itself 
is bright and gay as a French taste 
can make it. Here are importations 
of the choicest, most intriguing of 
French trifles, the most amusing 
Viennese favors for dinners and 
parties, and toys of a fascination 
beyond my pen to describe. The 
walls are plain, but the cases and 
cabinets where the stock is dis- 

ayed are all painted in scarlet, 
gold, black, soft blue, and so forth. 

I found that the bulk of the busi- 
ness is supplying other gift shops 
with these charming novelties at 
wholesale, but I begged so hard to 
have my readers share a few of the 
treasures that the proprietor gave 
permission, so here they are! 

From her imported brasses | 
choose the quaint lamp and candle- 
stick which are illustrated here, as 
they are quite different from any- 
thing I had ever seen before. 

The brass itself is as solid as the 
Rock of Ages, and so heavy it 
could hardly be knocked over ex- 
cept froma very sharp blow. This is 
very different from some of the 
commercial spun brass which is 
hollow and light as a feather. The 
man himself seems to bea strange, 
exotic creature, ‘showing Oriental 
influence,’ in his design. He is 
dressed in clothes which are made 
on Chinese models, a flaring coat 
and loose breeches. He may be 
Chinese or Russian, I do not know 
which myself. At his feet stands a 
squat hound with uplifted nose. 
This man may be bought in the 
shape of a candlestick with a big 
red or yellow handmade European 
candle for $16.50. He stands 9” 
tall, and the base is 4” across. He 
will have to travel to you in a way 
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Frames for 


KEEP-SAKE PICTURES 


Such as silhouettes, 
productions of Dagucrreotypes, 
miniatures 


photographic re- 
and 


Illustrated list sent free on request 
FOSTER BROTHERS 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 

(Retail Salesroom, 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass.) 











Featuring 


As Illustrated 
Finished in dull 
Walnut, Mahogany, 
Maple, or painted to 
match your sample. 
No.1, 6x31, $10.50 
No. 2, 20x32", $17.50 
These may also be 
had in raw wood as 
follows: 

«so OTR 
No. 2, . . $12.50 
Mail orders will be 
promptly filled on 
receipt of check or 
money order. There 
is no charge for 
packing. 
FERBER 
New York City, N. Y. 
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351 East 54th Street 





















“tS Dignitied exclusive profess 
$5,000 to $10,000 incomes for_ex 
master maser our correspondence methods. Esti 1916. 

juates. Write 


pr a extended to students and 
American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 
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Mailing Lists 


ee Will help ou § bl sales 
ou! unteacd chcecedeesiaieces 


& National 8 State, fos Local (naiviguas 
9 9 % Ganrantced 5 7 


‘ROss- -Gould Co.fgea St Louis 










BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Course. 


Course B — ae Course. How to Plan Your 


Own Ho 
E nroliment. L rimited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mass. 





Hinges, Latches and Such for the 
Doors and Windows 
Hand forged as of old by the village smithy. 
A brochure of designs and information on 
request with four cents postage. 
M. S. TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES 


especially suitable for house furnishings. 
Send for list 
JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Florence W. Upson Dundee, N. ¥. 


ARTISTIC HAND VWVROUGHT IRON 
Reproductions of Colonial hardware. 
Fire-place equipment. Special designs. 

Wendell August Forge Brockwayville, Pa. 











Antiques from My Attic 
Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers. Phone Spruce 
2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited 

ESTHER WALKER 
1819 DeLancey Place Philadelphia, Pa. 
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which is no doubt novel to this Old 
World peasant — ‘express collect.’ 

In the form of a lamp, with five 
feet of cord and a plug, he is $28.00. 
In this shape he boasts a hand- 
tinted parchment shade 8” deep 
which may be in any tone which 
will best blend with your decora- 
tions. The lamp has one burner 
and may be tipped at any angle 
which makes it specially nice for 
desk or for reading-lamp purposes. 
One of these lamps would redeem 
any room from the danger of being 
commonplace, and it would be 
specially delightful, | think, in a 
studio. 

The other brass pieces which 
charmed me were the inkwell here 
shown which is also very heavy 
and so unusual in shape. The seated 
figure has jointed arms, so when 
you raise the cover of either ink- 
well the dutiful slave will hold it 
raised until you lower it again. 
The inkwells themselves are re- 
movable so they mav be cleaned 
when necessary, there are also two 
rests for pens and pencils. The 
price is $20.00, plus 25 cents for 
postage. This inkwell would make 
a stunning wedding present, or 
gift for a man. 

If you wish to complete an un- 
usual set vou might add to the desk 
where the inkwell is to be used a 
pair of these kneeling slaves who 
are intended to hold coach candles 
on their sharpened spikes. Thev 
are so graceful and charming and 
fantastic that they plainly show 
that they were originated in some 
brain far away from practical 
America. | think the obsequious 
way in which they place their flat 


trays before you is very ingratiat- 
ing. The price is $10.00 each, and 
one could be used very nicely on an 
odd table or shelf. 


HIS cunning little cream 
pitcher and sugar bowl are 
made after old, old patterns, so 
old that they are called The May- 


| 





flower Set. The pair shown are ina | 


soft, mottled yellow, and they look 
really old, but that is because they 
are made by an artistic potter who 
has a great feeling for good old 
models. The sugar bowl stands 3” 
high, and is 4” across the top. The 
pitcher is 43” tall, and 3” across, 
inside the nose. The price $4.25 in- 
cludes the postage, and I can wish 
you no better luck than to have a 
little set like this for your breakfast 
table, for it naturally makes you 
think of country cream, and straw- 
berries, and honey, and home- 
made — well, they just have that 
power of suggesting all the good 
things which go with a country 
breakfast, that’s all. They may 
be had in blue, green, and the yellow 
shown. 

The hand-wrought silver tongs 
which are hanging on one handle 
of the sugar bowl are 3” long, and 
cost $2.75. 


HE quaint pitcher in the centre 

is made by the same potter | 
and is also a copy of a comfortable | 
old American pitcher. It stands 
42” high, inside the nose, and costs 
$4.25. It may be had in soft grevs, 
vellow, and blues. 
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-TODHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue , New York 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
ANDIRONS 
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TOOLS 
GRATES ,i? 





















As we have no general catalog, kindly geve sezes of fireplace openings when requesting sllustrations | 
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Undecorated Grey Iron Castings 


A pair of Dolphin Candlesticks 


and an old pewter plate, repro- 
duced in grey iron, electroplated 
with copper, and antiqued with 
verde. 

Candlesticks are 10” high, and weigh 4 Ibs. each. Plate is 10” in diameter and weighs 
2} lbs. We will ship by express unless otherwise ordered. If by parcel post, include 
charges. Send for complete catalog. 

ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY : ALBANY, N. Y. 





$5.00 F.O. B. Albany, N. Y. 


(Remittance must accompany order) 





























minds UP-TO-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no dis- 
reputable corners on the Estate. 


Does YOUR Backyard look like this? 


NV" Ze 
aisaees ~STANDARD 


a -, te usa pat OF 
UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER keeps 
the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The in- 
side bucket is protected by the Metal Receiver. A PERMANENT INVESTMENT. 

Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


Established 1899 Lynn, Mass. 








Open fire without a fireplace 


47 Beekman St. 


A PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 


The JaXon 
Franklin 
connects by 
pipe to a reg- 
ular flue. Can 



















jad —s All Types, 
ao costing 
aah yc $5000 to $20,000 


Many are prize- 
winning designs. 

All have archi- 
tectural merit. 


ordinary fire- 
place and al- 
so improves 
poor draft. 
Burns coal 
or Wood on 
% andirons. 
Send for 
Ny booklet 


Also separate catalogs of andirons and of mantels 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
New York. N. Y. 


A book of immense 
value to the home- 
builder. 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















JAMES R. MARSH, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES 
DUNDEE, NEW YORK 





Designers and Manufacturers of hand 
forged Metal Products and Gifts 
Will hereafter sell at wholesale only 
(Information to dealers on request) 


American Antiques at Wholesale Prices 
A Few Rare—All Good Special List 














BUILDING 
FURNISHING 
PLANTING 
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DEALERS’ CATALOGUES 
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You, too, can have 
Success with Ferns 











—by feeding them. Plants are livin 
organisms and need nourishment. Fee | 
your fern a bit of “SUPERIOR” Plant 
Food every time you water it and watch 
results. It will become as luxuriant as if 
just taken from a greenhouse. 

Your ferns, begonias, hy acinths and 


other plants need feeding — ‘‘Superior” 
Plant Food is a scientific ration that con- 
tains all the essential elements of plant 
life. Try it. 

At your dealer’s or if he cannot supply 
you send $1 (plus roc postage) for a can of 
600 treatments — enough for one year. 
Results guaranteed or money refunded. 
Trial package 10¢. 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS CO. 
952 Denison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Specialists in High Grade Fertilizer for 70 Years 


— Siadlérs “Superior” 


PLANT FOOD 
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Real Garden Values 


Grown in the Famous Western 


Reserve of Ohio 

j 

Concord Grape vines 1 yr. No. 1 12 for $1.00 | 

Concord Grape vines 2 yr. No. 1 6for 1.00 | 

Concord Grape vines 3 vr, No. 1 4for 1.00 | 

Grape ollection. 7 best varieties 7 for 3.00 | 

Cumberland Black Raspbernes best black 50 for 2.00 

Cuthbert Red Raspbernes bes: for 1.0 | 
apanese Barberry i ts 12 for 2.50 
apanese Barberry 1 yr. 12 to 18 inches 25 for 2.50 
anese Privet strong 2 y: 12for 2.50 
California Privet specimen pl Sfor 3.00 
ew Washington Asparagus heavy 2 year 25 for 1.00 
Spirea Van Houtte heavy 2 for 2.50 
Shrub Collection 8 varieties all different 50 
Howard No. 17 strawberry, best June variety 100 for 1.25 
Iris gorgeous colors, Jap, German, Siberian 15 for 1.00 
Dahhias finest color range 00 





° Order direct and shipmert 
All postpaid will be made at proper plant- 
ing time. Complete seed and nursery catalogue 
upon application which will appeal to every 
member of the family. Write today. 


Ransom Seed & Nursery Company 


Box 4, Geneva, Ohio 
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DJS2E=ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, 
for everyone anywhere. Plant any 

time. Old favorites and new 
and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
“‘Dingee Roses’’ known as 
the best for 74 years. Safe 
tg | guaranteed any- 
where in U. S. Write for 
a copy of 
“ad Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1925. It’s FREE 

Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ in natural 
colors. It’s more than a catalog — it’s the lifetime 
experience of the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers 
in America. A practical work on rose and flower 
culture for the amateur. Offers over 500 varieties 
of Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and 
Edition limited. 

70 Greenhouses. 


Box 174, West Grove, Pa. 









tells how to grow them. 
Established 1850. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 





Small House Specialist | 
Personal Service 

D. A. CRONE, Architect 

212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. ' 





MAHOGANY 


HE proper use of materials is an 
attribute of good design, and 
designers choose their materials, 
now for strength, again for tough- 
ness, another time for delicacy and 
refinement of texture, with an un- 
canny skill which in itself plays no 
small part in the beauty of their 
creations. This choice of materials 
is dependent largely upon two con- 
siderations: first the range of local 
supply, and second the accessibility 
of distant products. There is a 
temptation sometimes to choose the 
distant, rare material, not because 
it has great natural beauty or 
adaptability for the work in hand, 
but merely because it is inaccessible 
and costly. The true artist, how- 
ever, does not confuse mere costli- 
ness with design merit. The in- 
terest in antiques these past few 
years proves also that the discerning 
layman is not easily deceived. Colo- 
nial pieces, gems of design built 
of local pine, have taken on values 
never dreamed of in the days of their 
youth, and certainly not because 
of the value of their materials. 
Regardless of accessibility and 
cost, there is one wood which 
universally sought when beautiful 
furniture, cabinetwork, or paneling 
is desired. This is mahogany. Tra- 
dition has it that mahogany was 
first used by civilized people when 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1597 put into 
a sheltered bay of the West Indies 
to repair his ships. In his search 
for wood that could withstand the 
buffetings of sea and storm, the 
ship’s carpenter felled some larger 
trees, wrought them into beams 
and planks and used them in his 
repairs. Upon their return to 
England, Queen Elizabeth inspected 
the ships and admired the beauty 
of the new timbers used to repair 
the decks. Sir Walter Raleigh, as 
one would expect who has studied 
his history, ordered the mahogany 
planks removed and had them 
made, by a skilful cabinetmaker, 
into a table for his Queen. Thus 
the ‘Royal Wood’ as it was named 
by the eighteenth century cabinet- 
makers, was first of all, if tradition 
be true, fashioned to the service of 
royalty, a hundred years earlier. 
It was not until 1733, when Wal- 
pole, then prime minister of Eng- 
land, removed the duty on ma- 
hogany, that it became the most 
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generally used wood among such 
master furniture builders and cab- 
inetmakers as Chippendale, Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 

No one wood is equally good for 
every purpose. Some serve best 
as great beams to bear heavy loads; 
others, more supple, are easily bent 
and held in various shapes. Some 
have a surface perfectly adapted 
to receive paint while others are 
more beautiful when stained to 
bring out their grain and markings. 
The characters of different woods 
require different treatments. The 
eighteenth century in England, 
the height of the Georgian period, 
required the attributes that ma- 
hogany possesses so far above other 
woods: a fine grain making it adapt- 
able to rich and delicate carving, 
strength and toughness to insure 
lasting qualities, a beautiful figure, 
to relieve the monotony of plain 
surfaces, and a possibility of color 
ranging from a light salmon-pink 
through the reds to the red-browns. 
Many woods have color, but few 
possess also such depth as one finds 
in good mahogany. Properly treat- 
ed, it should be light when it is first 
finished, allowing time to darken 
it. Finely finished old mahogany 
softens and mellows to the color 
of rare old sherry wine, with a trans- 
parent surface splashed with light 
and shade. 

But ease of working and good 
color alone would not be sufficient 
to give mahogany the place of 
preéminence it has attained among 
the finer woods. Its individuality is 
due largely to its figure, which is 
formed, not by its grain, as is so 
often thought, but by the interlac- 
ing of the wood fibres, which twist 
and curl so that when cut into 
lumber or veneers they are seen 
at various angles, producing a play 
of light and shade. As figure is the 
result of growth, which means 
continuous change, it is never twice 
alike. Thus every piece of figured 
mahogany is individual. The sim- 
plest of these is the ‘stripy’ figure, 
where the surface is broken into 
ribbon-like stripes of fairly uniform 
width lengthwise with the grain, 
while the most elaborate is the 
‘crotch’ which occurs where the 
great branches start. Here the 
wood fibres twist and swirl, pro- 
ducing the most highly figured 









Free! 
SAVE 10% TO 30% 


—remodeling or new build- 
ing; provide plenty of guest 
room without expense and 
care of seldom-used rooms, 
Have the finest light and 
breezes for the daytime rooms — and 
enjoy those same breezes for sleeping! 


Our new booklet, ‘‘Rooms Without Walls,"’ tells 
how. It shows how you can make one room do for 
two — how to have your sewing room, nursery or 
den exactly as you've planned, without adding to 
the cost of the home — how to have larger rooms — 
more closet space — less housework. 

Write today. ‘Rooms Without Walls” is the most 

interesting story any home planner ever read! 


Concealed Bed Corporation 
426 Garland Building, Chicago 









GARDEN & 
FLORAL 


GUIDE 


WRITE TODAY 
A WORTH WHILE BOOK 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. 
Lists the old stand-bys; tells of many new varie- 
ties. Valuable instructions on planting and care. 
Get the benefit of the experience of the oldest cat- 
alog seed house and largest growers of Asters in 
America. For 76 years the leading authority on 
vegetable, flowerand farm seeds, plants, bulbs 
and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 
Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops 
the Earth Produces 











This book, the best we have issued, is absolutely 
free. Send for your copy to-day before you forget. 
A postcard is sufficient. 
‘, JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St. 
i Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 





















FOR MANY YEARS 
Jacobs 
Bird-Houses 


hate been purchased by 

thousands all over the 

country, because they 
are beautiful and uni- 
formly successful. 

To have birds live about 
your home YOU need 
know very little about their 
| habits —WE know how to 
; make houses that birds 

will occupy. Thousands of 
testimonial letters prove 
that. Write for our new 
FREE booklet showing 25 
Nest Boxes and Colony 
Houses from $1.50 to $125. 


Jacobs Bird-House and 


Stenefoctaring ¢ Co. 
Waynesburg, 


aoe Par dvanvE nS ant WORE BM | 


























* CALIFORNIA SUNGALEINS P 





BEFORE YOU BUILD select your plans from 
my books showing exteriors and floor plans. 
“Select California Bungalows" contains 98 bun- 
galows of various types. Price $2.00. Postpaid. 
“Spanish and Italian Bungalows” aaa 38 
of these popular bungalows. Price $1.00. Post- 
. No stamps please. 
GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
110-A E. Union St. Pasadena, California 





















W. F. BROWN DAHLIA FARM 


46 Palmer St., Norwich, Conn. 
Largest Dahlia grower in Connecticut raising over 
1000 varieties including such desirable kinds as 


El Dorad: Premier G. Clemenceau 
Elsie Daniels El Granada 

Maid of the Mist Eliza Clark Bull 

Our Country Siskiyou 


If you want good strong tubers gee from bulbs 
foes er eon send for my catalogue 

oO hot propag: 
To get acquainted 3 send me $2 and I will send you 12 
Pompom Dahlias, all different, postpaid. 
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Cheerful, 


convenient and 
so livable! 


— this ts 
the modern kitchen 


And it is so easily within reach—no rebuild- 
ing and small expense with Hoosier Kitchen 
Equipment 


by LOIS M. WYSE 
Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


A noted domestic science authority says 
that you can tell what kind of a housekeeper 
a woman is by the layout of her kitchen. 
Whether she is right or not, this certainly is 
true—that many women are good housekeep- 
ers in spite of their kitchens rather than 
because of them! 





After all, the kitchen is part of the home, 
too—and so should be just as comfortable and 
livable as any other room. Indeed it should 
have first attention; for aroom which claims so 
many of our hardest working hours, surely 


should be livable! 


“Oh, but I need so much for other rooms 
which people see more,”’ you say. Yes.—But 
what about yourself? You see more of the 
kitchen than any otherroom. And besides, the 
cost of a modern kitchen is much less than 
you might think. 


A Hoosier kitchen, inexpensively 
planned for you 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, taking 
as models the scientific ideas of the best do- 
mestic science authorities, has designed and 
built just the units of kitchen equipment to 
furnish acomplete, attractive, efficient kitchen 
— a kitchen which every home can have. 


First of all they recognize the need of an 
adequate working center. This they provide in 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. Capacious in 
shelf, drawer and container space, arranged 
with exact regard for saving strength and time, 




















HOOSIER SHELF CUPBOARD. Provides extra storage space 
which every kitchen needs for utensils, dishes and food supplies. Very 
convenient for a bathroom cupboard. Also furnished as a single unit 
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HOOSIER BROOM 
CLOSET. Fitted to hold 
brooms, mops, vacuum, 
brushes and a score of 
litele cleaning day neces- 
sities. May be had in two 
heights — 82-inch corres- 
ponding to Hoosier High- 
boy and 72-inch to 
Hoosier Beauty. 











with a score of convenient fittings which you 
could not collect in such workable order in a 
lifetime! The Hoosier Cabinet never asks you 
to take a step when simple reaching will do. 
A perfect center of kitchen activities! 


But your kitchen is not complete, even with 
a perfect cabinet center. You need more stor- 
age space right in the kitchen—not in a re- 
mote, separate pantry. This space is provided 
in the new Hoosier Cabinet Units. 

You may use these units as an extension of 
your cabinet or wherever wall space is suitable. 
There are shelf units in single or double size, 
fordishes, utensils and supplies; a broom closet 
for all cleaning accessories. Matching the cab- 
inet in finish and design, they make a uniform, 
handsome suite, either in white enamel or in 
the newest Hoosier finish, French Grey—a 

articularly soft, beautiful shade for kitchen 
sates 


And for the last ‘““homey’’ touch, there is 
the Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and chairs. 
For rest or breakfast nook it is charming. It 
is sturdy enough for all practical kitchen uses, 
vet so dainty in white enamel finish and blue 
flower trim.The table has a shining white 
porceliron top and the chairs have cane seats. 


Handsome, uniform—for kitchens old or new 


Perhaps your problem isto make anew, modern 
kitchen out of an old, dingy, inconvenient one. 





You can do it so easily,with no remodeling, 
no great expense—with Hoosier equipment. 
Just carry it in and place it—and there you 
have an inviting, efficient up-to-date kitchen! 
No need to wait for a new house. 





For new houses, architects and builders will 
tell you that Hoosier equipment gives you a 
more attractive and efficient kitchen than any 
special built-in equipmentcan possibly provide. 
Hundreds of women are now specifying Hoosier 
furniture without the final finish and are fin- 
ishing it to match their own kitchen color 
scheme. Ask your architect about installing it. 


An interesting book— 
FREE for you! 


We have a new book,‘‘Planning the Modern 
Kitchen,”’ which gives you much helpful in- 
formation about furnishing and arranging a 
modern kitchen. We want you to have a copy; 
just send us your name and address on the 
coupon and we will mail it promptly. Another 
thing—step into the Hoosier store in your 
town and see a model Hoosier kitchen—and 
how easily you can have one! Don’t forget 
to mail us the coupon for the book. 





THE HOOSIER 
MFG. COMPANY 


125 Hill Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
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The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
125 Hill Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


British Address: 
Ideal Furniture Equipment 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, your new booklet 
“Planning the Modern Kitchen.” 
Name 


Address 


City - - is SANS ae * 
©) 1925, The H. M. Co. 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the 
truth about the Best Seeds 
That Grow. 

Market growers and florists 
use Burpee’s Annual as & 
reference book, and still it is so 
interesting and easy to read that 
a million amateurs use it as their 
garden guide. Burpee’s Annual is the 
most popular seed catalog in the world. 
If you are interested in gardening, Bur- 
pee’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 








FREE SAMPLE. First write for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look through the 
book and select a regular 10c packet of any 
vegetable or flower seed entirely free, and 
we will mail it to you post-paid. 

This free offer is made to get new customers 
for Burpee’s Seeds and is good only until 
May 1, 1925. 











——————--—TEAR HERE —---—----- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 8-9 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, good 
for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 


Name 
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HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 





Removes excessive 
dryness from air. 
Hangs on back of 
radiator. Preserves 
furniture, musical 
instruments, plants, 
books, oil paintings 
and saves coal. 


Four for 
$5.00 


$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 
DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 


Dept. HB, 25 Common Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ —— 
of New Castle 
Are the hardiest, stur- 
diest, freest blooming rose 
plants in America. Al- 
ways growr on their own 
roots in the fertile soil of 
New Castle. We are ex- 
pert rose growers and give you the benefit of a life- 
time experience and the most select list in America. 
Every desirable rose now cultivated in America is in- | 
cluded in our immense stock—and the ae r areright. 
Our rose book for 1925 ROSES OF NEW | 
CASTLE tells you how to make rose growing a 
success. The most complete book on rose culture | 
ever published, and elaborately printed in actual 
colors. Gives all the information that you need. 
Send a postal today for your copy. 
“Increase your property value with beautiful roses”’ 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 116, New Castle, Indiana 




















16th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT Now Ready 





“Homes — not Houses.”” Complete BOOK, 108 illus- 
trations of 4 to 9 rooms, COLONIALS, ENGLISH 
and SPANISH STUCCOS, floor plans and interiors. 
3end $1.00. Plans and Specifications furnished. 

<r; Authority on Bungalow Architecture 
E BUNGALOWCRAFT co. 
527 1. W. Helleacn Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal. 





mahogany of all. It is much treas- 
ured for veneer work. 

Besides its beauty of color and 
figure, mahogany has other charac- 
teristics to recommend it. No 
cabinet wood has greater strength 
and stability. Age increases its 
beauty, transparency, and color, 
mellowing and enriching it. To 
borrow from a famous advertise- 
ment, mahogany is a wood you 
love to touch. Properly finished it 
has a satin-like smoothness. 

Mahogany fits into a wide range 
of color schemes, and with its fig- 
ured surface is in itself a decoration 
that lends dignity and charm to 
any room, whether used as furni- 
ture or for interior woodwork. 
It is not an expensive wood nor 
difficult to work with tools. Con- 
sidering its long life and extreme 
durability, its use is indeed a real 
economy. A statement issued by 
the Mahogany Association illus- 
trates this fact well. In 1922 the 
woodwork for a certain living-room, 
dining-room, and den, was figured 
in mahogany and in poplar, the 
latter one of the least expensive of 
the cabinet woods. The cost was 
$880.00 for the mahogany, and 
$800.00 for poplar: a difference of 
$80.00 for the finish of three rooms. 
When one considers the painting 
necessary to keep the poplar wood- 
work looking its best, the economy 
in the use of the mahogany is the 
more apparent. 

Except a small quantity in the 
Florida everglades, unavailable be- 
cause of its location, no genuine 
mahogany grows in the United 
States. It is imported from three 
tropical sources. The first of these 
is Central America and parts of 
South America; the second is the 
gold, ivory and Nigerian coasts of 
West Africa; the third is the West 
Indian Islands. The tree grows 
often well over a hundred feet high, 


its first great branches sometimes 
sixty feet from the ground. It is 
rarely found in groups, but stands 
solitary, towering above its lesser 
neighbors, monarch of all it surveys. 
Two kinds of mahogany surfaces 
are used in construction: veneered 
surfaces, and solid mahogany. In 
veneered work, a core is built up 
of pieces of commoner wood thor- 
oughly glued together and dried. 
To this core the mahogany veneer is 
glued. Solid mahogany is mahog- 
any lumber. In the manufacture of 
furniture, large flat surfaces and 
surfaces curving one way only are 
undoubtedly superior and often 
more expensive if veneered. For 
table and chair legs, rails, and slats, 
solid wood is unquestionably prefer- 
able. The best figured portions of 
logs are used for veneers. There is 
nothing to be feared from veneered 
furniture if the work is done thor- 
oughly. The old master craftsmen 
used veneers where good judgment 
dictated and their work has stood 
for centuries. Each type of con- 
struction has a legitimate place in 
furniture and in interior woodwork, 
and each should be used carefully 
in that place. 

The wood used by the eighteenth 
century English masters, Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and 
many others, was adopted along 
with their teachings by the crafts- 
men of our own country, among 
them such names as Duncan 
Phyfe, Savery, Handly and others, 
all of whom have left us creations in 
mahogany prized more and more as 
time goes on. 

The ‘Royal Wood’ of the eight- 
eenth century is the royal wood of 
to-day and will continue such as 
long as beautiful woodwork is ap- 
preciated. Catalogues on this sub- 
ject may be procured from the 
Mahogany Association, Inc., 1133 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 





PLAN BOOKS 


California Style (All-Climate) Homes 





“All-American Homes” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
he New Colonials’”’ 


50 Ho} 
**South-W 

75 Duplexes and Bungalows—$1 
“‘West Coast ser Books”’ 





5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 5 Rooms, $1 


SPECIAL OFFER: Se’ og any three for $2.50. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO., Plans, 232 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 











FREE Booklets on Water, Light 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble- proof even with 
inexperienced operators— 
with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems. 
KEWANEE printed 
matter will help you. Put 
your problem up to KE- 
WANEE. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, IL 


KEWANEE 








KEWANEE 
“Bungalow Model” 


Now $140 














FREE CATALOG 
‘TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Gives complete list of Wag- 
ner Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, ‘Trees and 
Evergreens. Tells you how 
to make your home sur- 
roundings beautiful. Ex- 
2 the mail service 
Landscape Department. 


Write today for catalog 384 jj 
Wagner Park Nurseries § 
Box 84, Sidney, Ohio : 
Nurserymen — Landscape 
Gardeners — Florists 


















j ES- FROM ONE TO SO CAR GARAGE 
Our. quantity production means lowest prices 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Syracuse NY. 












LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
| A School of Landscape Architecture for Women 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. Courses in Land- 
scape Dele. Planting Design, Construction, Horti- 
culture and kindred subjects. Estate of seventeen 
acres, cardens, TON. MASS 36 Miles 
MASSACHUSE 


_ Boston. 











MY DEAR CORNELIA 
By STUART SHERMAN 


If you like witty conversation and 
brilliant repartee, you will thor- 
oughly enjoy these spirited discus- 
sions of such absorbing topics as 
modern novels, prohibition, reli- 
gion, marriage and modern girls. 


$2.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Boston 
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Morgan Mirror 
Door M888 


Morgan Buffet 
M378 
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ust Woodwork—Butfhy? 























F COURSE, the outside is a very impor- 

tant part of your home. It is the part 
the public sees, and you want it to look just 
right. But do not forget that you and your 
friends see the inside, too. Indeed, it is the 
interior that must withstand the longest 
and most intimate scrutiny. 











You can be satisfied with just ‘“‘wood- 

work.’ You can pass over 
5 this important part of 
your new home with just 
that little care. But you 
may live to regret it. 
For woodwork — your 
entrance, stairway, book 
cases, china closets, cabi- 
nets, breakfast nook, to 
say nothing of the im- 
portant doors and trim — 
really MAKE the rooms. 
And once installed there 
is no recourse. For you cannot discard wood- 
work like an old chair. 



































| 











Morgan French Doors 
M831 


So, if you put up with just “‘wood- 
work” in the specifications, you 
will have to put up with what you 
get. 

BUT — if you want woodwork 
that is architecturally correct and 
beautiful; if vou want woodwork 
that is ‘‘quality’’ through and 
through — the work of master 
craftsmen; if you want woodwork 





Morgan Plan Suggestion No. 18A 


that will retain its beauty and serviceability 
for years — it is just as easy and many times 
less costly to have it. 

Just specify ““MORGAN-QUALITY.” 
And insist upon the genuine with this well- 
known quality mark on every piece, MORGAN 

For over 60 years the Morgan Organiza- 
tion has served home owners and builders. 
Through a complete organization of master 
craftsmen, great factories, vast tracts of 
timber and a perfected system of Standard- 
ized Manufacture, woodwork of superior 
quality is produced at minimum cost. You 
will find in Morgan products the beauty 
and service you want. You will also find 
them inexpensive. 


We invite you to con- 
sult the Morgan dealer 
near you. He will gladly 
help you. We also venture 
that it will pay you to 
have a copy of “Building 
with 


Assurance’? — our 
book which is 
today in the Nook 
hands of thou- 

sands of home owners, builders 
and architects. 





n Breakfast 


M 390 


Just run through the descrip- 
tion to the right. Then send the 
coupon for the prospectus which 
tells all about it. 


“MORGAN™~ QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


MorGAN 


ORGA 


Look for this mark on every 
Morgan Product 


WooDWORK ORGANIZATION 


MorGan Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
MorGan Sasu & Door Company, Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MorGan Mitiwork Company, Baltimore, Md.; Jersey City, N.J.; 
Greensboro, N.C. 








Morgan Garage 
Ma2too 


Morgan Cozy Corner 
Seat M537 
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~~ Before you 
y build your 


new homeget 


i 44 O page 
Master Book on Home 
Building 


‘Building with Assurance’’ (Second Edition) 
contains the information you need to help 
you cut costs, save time and avoid mistakes. 


*“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE”’ 
indorsed by over 15,000 authorities 


This great book shows page after page of homes of all 
types in colors — with floor plans. The home illustrated 
above, for example, with complete floor plans, will be 
found on page 41. In addition, you get help on room 
arrangement, interior decoration, floor coverings, light- 
ing, heating, plumbing and landscaping. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance”’ is not for general distribution 
It is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells all 
about it — shows beautiful homes in color, with floo: 
plans. The prospectus is gladly sent to those who mai! 
the coupon. 


< — ————————————————— ————— > 
Address nearest office, Dept. B-r. 

MorGan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

MorGan Sasx &* Door Company, Chicago, Illinois 

MorcGan Mittwork Co., Baltimore, Marvland 
Gentlemen: 1 am a home lover, so please send me at once, 

copy of your beautiful prospectus which describes **Build- 

ing with Assurance.” 


Name 


Address 


Town... 
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Photo by Mott Studios 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Walker © Eisen, Architects 


Permanent cBeauty 











CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


A 200-year supply of these 
woods now stands in the region 
where our mills operate. Nat- 
ural growth of standing timber, 
augmented by natural repro- 
duction and re-forestation, as- 
sures a supply of these valuable 
building woods for all time. 


_for MANSION or 
BUNGALOW 


California White Pine and California Sugar Pine are 
naturally adapted to all forms of exterior construction and 
finish because of their soft texture, ability to “stay put,” 
and the light, natural color of these woods. 


They take paint easily and evenly, and hold it tena- 
ciously. The glistening beauty of rounded porch columns! 
The immaculate charm of the inviting front entrance! The 
neat lines of window frames and sash flanked by blinds of 
contrasting color! The clean expanse of sidewalls with sur- 
rounding trim and cornice work! California Pines retain 
these color harmonies, unimpaired! 


Because of the absence of pitch and resinous substances 
in these woods, the danger of paint discoloration from oils 
boiling out under the hot sun is eliminated. Their freedom 
from grain-raising assures a permanent mirror-smooth sur- 
face. And their light color permits the finest finish with 
fewer coats of paint. 

The outside of the home is. seen as a single unit. Yet hundreds of 
pieces of wood of many sizes and shapes form the exterior. Each piece 
must fit its mate exactly, and hold its place tightly through the years. 
Nails must hold firmly. Boards must not split. There must be no warp- 
ing or shrinking to destroy the lines and form of the building. Soft- 
textured, even-grained California Pines cut and work easily, without 
splitting, and hold nails securely. Permanence of design is assured when 
these woods are used. 

Here is lasting satisfaction for the home builder: woods that hold 
true through long service. The supply of these woods is ample. They 
may be obtained from lumber dealers everywhere. 


California 


WHITE & SUGAR PINE 


Manufacturers Association 
650 CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR 
CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR + CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 














CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


California Pines are used more 
than any other wood for doors, 
sash, millwork and interior fin- 
ish. Millions of doors and win- 
dow sash and frames of Cali- 
fornia Pines are annually 
installed in the homes of 
America. Send for our free 
illustrated booklet, “Pine 
Homes.” 


_— 
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The House ‘Beautiful for February will be the Spring Building Number 


HETHER you are going to build this Spring or are only just beginning 

to get your ideas together to build next winter, following the suggestion 
of the Department of Commerce to take advantage of lower, out-of-season 
prices, you will need in either case next month’s issue. It is not only filled 
with photographs of houses small and large (the one illustrat- 
ing the first article we would mark with two stars: a house in 
Tennessee which proves that all good building is not in the 
North) but it has also articles with practical suggestions. For 
instance a satisfied householder tells how he built a house 
without a cellar and so saved over a thousand dollars. The 
cellarless house has presented a moot problem, but the solu- 
tion offered here is a logical and convincing one. This same 
owner has invented an ingenious device dubbed ‘Dumb 
Dora’ who resides somewhere between the kitchen and the 
dining-room ready to do service in either room. She makes 
other servants for the small house unnecessary. 

What is the first step you take when planning your house? 
You visit your architect. Yes. But with plans, sketches, 
clippings and photographs of Mrs. So-and-So’s house? Not 
if you follow the very good advice in the article ‘The Owner’s 








Contribution’ which presents the idea, new perhaps to many of you, that 
the aid the Owner has to offer toward the making of his house is along quite 
different lines. What they are, every prospective builder should learn, and 
the sooner the better. 

Though you may not have a cellar to your house you 
must certainly have a roof, and furthermore you must have 
a roof that does n’t leak. How to obtain it is told in an 
article ‘A House is as Good as Its Roof.’ Another article 
will tell of Interior Plaster Walls: when they are appropriate 
and what kinds of furniture harmonize best with them. Many 
photographs of garages will be shown with an article de- 
scribing the modern equipment for this necessary building. 

A new ‘What is Wrong with This House’ sketch will 
appear with the letter which was awarded the prize as the 
best answer to the first of these sketches. And there will 
be a further test of your assimilating and guessing powers, 
for the cover will be a cross-word puzzle made up princi- 
pally of building and gardening words. This puzzle we 
predict will ensnare those, if there are such, who to date 
have remained beyond the sphere of cross-word influence. 
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An entrance gate on the estate of Munroe Douglas Robinson, Esq. 
The charaéter eStablished by the house has been successfully maintained 
in the planting which was done by Ruth Dean, Landscape Architedt 























THE HOVSE BEAVTIFVL: 


OR ten years | have supposed 
F that he was an architect. He 
once took me to an Architects’ Ball 
which was so delightful that none of 
us returned home until a morning 
hour when fancy dress seemed quite 
a little less congruous in the streets of 
New York than it had the evening 
before. But he is not an architect 
now. He is a decorator, although | 
really do not know just when the 
change took place and the architect- 
l-supposed-he-was became the deco- 
rator-I-know-him-to-be. And in his 
house it seems equally impossible to 
discover where the architect left off 
and the decorator began, so perfectly 
do the details of each profession com- 
plete —and enhance —the other. 
After all, a decorator who arrives at 
his profession by way of the archi- 
tectural route must have many ad- 
vantages over his confréres who have 
taken any other path. 

This is an old house which has been 
renovated. Curiously enough it has 
often harbored me as guest both be- 
fore and after the event. Circum- 
stances leave me entirely free to 
describe its former faults, since my 
earlier host was a tenant and not an 
owner. The house was built thirty 
years ago. There were no frills about 
house building then. No owner had 
ever heard of ‘expressing Willie.’ He 
merely went to an architect and told 
him to draw up a plan for a house at 
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A DECORATOR’S HOME 


Being Second in a Series of Articles on Architects’ Own Homes 


BY MARY KELLOGG 





Photographs by Kenneth Clark Edgar Jenny, Archite? 


IN THE DRAWING-ROOM THE FIRST REAL COLOR AND THE MOST 

COLOR HAS BEEN SPILLED. THE WALL AND WOODWORK ARE A 

DELECTABLE SHADE OF ITALIAN GREEN AND THE DIM, SMALL- 

PATTERNED ORIENTAL RUGS SHOW BLUE AND GREEN, ROSE AND 
IVORY TINTS 
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a specified price, having a specified 
number of rooms and one bath. He 
usually preferred to have the parlor 
to the front — wherever the front 
happened to be —a dining-room on 
the north, and a kitchen in the rear 
which usually was the southwest 
exposure. This house had all these 
drawbacks. Moreover, it had ‘oriel 
windows,’ ‘ Boston hips,’ — whatever 
those may be! — and it had twenty 
bushels of machine-turned spindles 
around the piazza. It had columns of 
golden oak in the living-room. And 
gas logs — literally — to burn! 

If it should be supposed that 
dramatic instinct prompts me _ to 
paint this picture blacker than it 
really was in order to heighten the 
effect of the description of the house 
as it really is, it can only be said that 
the original plans are preserved and 
can be referred to for corroboration. 
In those days architects had never 
thought of becoming decorators. 
They took their calling far too seri- 
ously for that! The prime requisites, 
then, for a house were good founda- 
tions — no matter what they were to 
uphold — and good materials — no 
matter what color. How they must 
turn in their graves when we of to-day 
use soft woods, cover them with 
lovely shades of paint, and call them 
blessed. 

However, in fairness to the past it 
should be admitted that when one of 
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these earlier houses does offer possibilities for 
renovation, the task can be undertaken with 
entire confidence that the construction is 
sound, In this case the changes were com- 
paratively simple but of incalculable effect. 

The front piazza and the spindles were 
removed. An entrance at the side was sub- 
stituted for the old one at the front. A chim- 
ney was built in a new location. The kitchen 
and dining-room were caused to change places. 
A breakfast-room was added. Many a house 
is susceptible of renovation along similar lines. 
French doors have replaced small windows 
and give charm and dignity to the simple 
exterior. The original fancy shingles and clap- 
boards have given place to wide shingles, 
painted white. 

It was a little disheartening for me to dis- 
cover that the chrysalis of the architect had 
turned into the butterfly of the decorator 
because I knew at once that he would use 
colors which no mortal pen could describe, but 
so lovely that only a coward pen would refuse 
to try. Much color has been spilled and the 
armies of neutral tints have retired with great 
losses . . . but only as far as the walls. More- 
over, the color which has been spilled is 
sophisticated color. And what is sophisticated 
color? Well, let us say that primary color is 
for the kindergarten, secondary color for the 
crowd, and sophisticated color for the elect. 
Is it, then, for you, and the Decorator, and 
for me? 

A hall has all the importance to a house that 
a charming or distinguished appearance has to 
an individual. It is in the hall that a visitor 
receives a first impression of a house and a 
first impression has all the strength of an 
assertion and none of the weakness of a denial. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

In entering this hall one recognizes instinc- 
tively that all is well with the entire house, and 
that the eye may give itself the delight of 
discovering by what means this impression has 
been created and maintained. As the eye 
flashes its messages to the brain an immediate 
decision is reached that untiring devotion to 
detail has been the means. If a term may be 
invented there is here a sort of détail libre which 
conveys the idea that the whole has been com- 
posed for the pure delight of living with things 
which are in their right relation to each other 
instead of through any academic 
idea that things should be in a 
right relation. 

The shape, lighting, and wall 
decoration of a hall are of par- 
ticular importance because fur- 
nishings are usually conspicuous 
by their absence. Here the hall 
is long and narrow and runs the 
full width of the house, parallel- 
ing the living-room in this re- 
spect, so that a pleasant feeling 
of spaciousness is attained al- 
though the house is of moderate 
size. At the far end stairs mount 
to a low landing above which 
are windows. The wall decora- 
tion is delightfully conceived. 
The wall paper is of Chinese 
design, having figures of rose 
and bottle-green upon a neutral 
taupe, or putty, shade. How 
fortunate it is that we have the 
Chinese to teach us that tea- 
houses may properly be placed 
upon piles which are forever 
uncontaminated by water, and 














that vases of lilies may correctly repose upon 
‘pairs of steps’ which float upon convenient 
lakes. Possibly the steps reach right down to 
the bottom of the water. 

It is in the hall that the first indescribable 
color is encountered, and the most indescrib- 
able one. It is applied to the wood paneling 
below the wall paper. Out of compliment to 
the paper above and to the dining-room which 
opens at the right, it began by being putty 
color but ended, out of compliment to the 
living-room which opens at the left, by 


IN THE DINING-ROOM THE DARK 
TONES OF THE MAHOGANY FURNI- 
TURE DOMINATE, BUT COLOR WAS 
NOT FORGOTTEN WHEN THE RUG 
AND DRAPERIES WERE CHOSEN. 
OVER THE BEAUTIFUL SHERATON 
SIDEBOARD HANGS AN OLD GILT- 
FRAMED MIRROR WHICH REFLECTS 
THE BRASS SAMOVAR BELOW 
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AT THE FRENCH DOORS AS WELL 
AS AT THE WINDOWS, HANGINGS 
OF SOFT GREEN MATERIAL TAKE 
THE PLACE OF WINDOW SHADES. 
BEYOND THESE DOORS SLENDER 
IRON UPRIGHTS AND RAILS GIVE 
THE EFFECT OF NARROW BAL- 
CONIES 
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acquiring a tinge of green. Thus, it occupies 
the same relation to the whole first floor that 
an overture occupies to an opera, establishing 
a mood and tempting with a foretaste of 
pleasures to come. The moulding at the top of 
the paneling and the baseboard below it are 
painted in lighter shades of the same color. 

It was the decorator’s desire to apply an 
old-fashioned paper gimp to the edges of the 
Chinese wall paper. A gimp of the proper 
shade could not be found so he hit upon the 
expedient of simulating a gimp by the use of 





























IN THE BREAKFAST ROOM THE 
MANY WINDOWS HAVE SHADES OF 
GLAZED CHINTZ OF A QUAINT 
DESIGN OF PRIM FLOWERS IN 
BROWN AND BLACK ON A GROUND 
THE COLOR OF OILED PARCH- 
MENT. THE WALL SPACES ARE 
PAINTED WITH ARCHED TRELLISES 
AND FLOWERS AND BIRDS 


THE BOOKCASE END OF THE ROOM 
HAS THE WARMEST COLORS, BUT 
THE DARK CASE OF THE GRAND 
PIANO AT THE OTHER END NEEDS 
NOTHING EXCEPT THE LOVELY 
BLUE TONE OF OLD FRENCH 
TAPESTRIED CHAIRS TO ESTABLISH 
ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE DECORA~ 
TIVE SCHEME 
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water color paint. He used it in an inch-wide 
band of pale green above the wooden paneling 
and below the simple cornice. Then, quite un- 
conventionally, he used it vertically at all the 
corners of the hall wall. Thus the Chinese 
paper appears to have been made, and laid, in 
panels of unequal size, conforming to the 
dimensions of the wall spaces. This is a unique 
and very interesting treatment. 

An old-fashioned mahogany sofa with dull 
green upholstery runs along the wall at one 
side and an old clock very worthily fills a 
corner by the stairs. Two old- 
time paintings are in the two 
large wall spaces at left and 
right of the entrance door, pre- 
senting with studied impartiality 
two phases of American country 
life. 

In the drawing-room the first 
real color has been spilled. And 
the most color. But, being 
sophisticated color, each relates 
itself to every other, seemingly 
by instinct. (It may appear that 
more credit is being given to the 
colors than to the decorator, but 
he will be the first to smile at 
this — and to understand.) The 
walls and the woodwork are a 
delectable shade of Italian green. 
The wall paper is of slightly 
rough texture and has quarter- 
inch stripes of two shades which 
the eye accommodatingly blends. 
The floor is of oak, laid in diago- 
nal design. The dim, small- 
patterned, Oriental rugs show 
blue and green, rose and ivory 
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tints — all ashes of colors, but somehow having 
definite weight. 

The warmest colors are at the end of the 
room which is occupied by the bookshelves, 
but the dark case of the grand piano at the 
opposite end needs nothing except the lovely 
blue tones of the old French tapestried chairs 
to establish its importance in the decorative 
scheme. 

There are two windows in the room, at the 
sides of the fireplace, as all the other windows 
have given place to French doors. When open, 
these doors show slender iron uprights and 
rails which give the effect of narrow balconies. 
Plain, soft green material is hung at both doors 
and windows. These curtains take the place of 
window shades. Modern windows scorn shades 
and blinds, although shutters are frequently 
tolerated. 

Having provided this setting of neutral 
tones the decorator now allows the color to 
begin, which it does mezzo forte. The large sofa 
and the upholstered stool by the fireplace 
rejoice in a silk brocade of lovely Italian 
crimson, and, as if this were not enough in 
itself, a beautiful strip of Persian material, 
woven like a shawl, has been found to fit across 
the top of the sofa, its many colors glowing 
like jewels. There are bookcases opposite, 
which reach to the ceiling and are filled with 
rare editions in very colorful bindings. Upon 
a near-by table stands a lamp made from an 
old jar of Italian pottery and possessing a 
shade of parchment, heavily oiled and spar- 
ingly decorated. 

Beside this table is a chair of French inspira- 
tion which is upholstered in a striped material 
of pumpkin yellow and deep powder blue. 
This is strewn with conventionalized and 
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THE BED WITH ITS SLENDER, 


piquant little roses which shade into almost 
the same crimson as the divan they comple- 
ment. A lovely wooden screen painted in dull 
tones after the French manner serves to pro- 
tect the end of the divan from draughts. How- 
ever, in a house with a modern heating plant 
this is less of a vocation for a screen than an 
avocation. Its beauty and its appearance of 
protection are its real raison d’étre and thus 
does the decorator take a leaf from the stage 
designer’s book. A wooden chest, painted 
black and decorated with bright, warm, colors 
stands beside the fireplace for the purpose of 
holding logs. 

A lovely maple desk of delicate contour, a 
grand piano, two French chairs upholstered in 
Aubusson tapestry of blue with luxuriant white 
blooms, and one high-backed chair of dim 
rose-colored brocade make the opposite end of 
the room so enchanting that one might easily 
be unfaithful were ’tother dear charming 
crimson-sofa-and-fireplace-end away. Several 
fine paintings contribute their share to the 
delightful colorfulness of this room. 

Entering the dining-room one finds that the 
dark tones of the mahogany furniture have 
been allowed to dominate this room, but color 
was not forgotten when rug and draperies were 
chosen. It must have been this architect’s 
passion for color which drove him into the 
ranks of the decorators. My passion for color 
would have done the same to me were I| an 
architect instead of — what does the voting 
list call me? — a housewife. Why it does not 
simply list me as a laborer none can tell. Some 
masculine romantical notion, | suppose. 

Two of the four walls of the dining-room 
have been treated symmetrically and two 
have been allowed to ‘gang their ain gait.’ 
One of the symmetrical walls has two cup- 
boards with gl¥ doors which leave just 


ARISTOCRATIC, 

APPROPRIATELY DRAPED WITH UNBLEACHED COTTON VALANCES. 

AT THE HEAD OF THE BED IS A PIECE OF PRINTED INDIAN COTTON 
IN BRILLIANT COLORS 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FLUTED POSTS IS 


sufficient space between them 
for a handsome Sheraton side- 
board. Above this sideboard 
hangs an old gilt framed mirror 
of more than usually elaborate 
design. A samovar of brass 
stands on the sideboard pleas- 
antly conscious that the mirror 
reflects its polished surface. The 
wall opposite has a French door 
opening out to an uncovered 
porch. On each side of the door 
mirrors in hand-carved, gilt 
frames are hung. 

It is difficult to understand 
how a black rug can be overlaid 
with gay flowers and still remain 
a moderately inconspicuous 
thing. Or how draperies of téte- 
de-négre linen can be strewn with 
blossoms of every hue and re- 
main equally inconspicuous. But 
in this room both do accomplish 
just that. It may be by the 
necromancy of the architect 
turned decorator. 

A portrait with much dark 
background hangs on one wall 
between candles in sconces of 
dark metal, and opposite a large glass door 
opens into a pale green breakfast-room. The 
many windows of this room have shades of 
glazed chintz in quaint design. Their back- 
ground is the color of oiled parchment and the 
prim flowers are in brown and black. The wall 
spaces are painted with arched trellises of 
flowers, and it is difficult to say whether the 
birds which sing in real cages or those which 
have been distilled through the decorator’s 
imagination and have appeared in paint upon 
the trellises are the more gay and diverting. 
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An oiled silk Chinese lantern supplies light 
and its faded vermilion base has a special bond 
of sympathy with the flowers of the same tone 
in the téte-de-négre linen hangings of the 
dining-room. A reading lamp and couch sug- 
gest other uses for this room than the mere 
purposes of breakfast. 

The kitchen is a perfectly appointed room 
which suggests nothing so much as a delft- 
and-white Spotless Town. The fact that the 
blue and white designs on linoleum, wall 
covering, and curtains are similar but do not 
match shows that sophistication may be ap- 
plied to kitchen as well as to drawing-room. 
This ability to use similarly designed materials 
is, to me, an expression of that quality which 
enables a master musician to play the same 
phrase again and again with constantly 
changing expression. 

New instances of this ability appear in the 
sleeping-rooms above. In one we find that 
the wall is covered with a paper of modestly 
retiring design in the manner of yellow ging- 
ham with nosegays out of an old-fashioned 


THIS HOUSE ORIGINALLY HAD ORIEL WINDOWS, BUSHELS 
OF MACHINE-TURNED SPINDLES AROUND THE PIAZZA AND 
COLUMNS OF GOLDEN OAK IN THE LIVING-ROOM 


flower-bed. (When did we begin to call a 
flower-bed a garden, | wonder? Was it Puritan 
prudery which dictated the change?) All the 
pieces of furniture in this room would drive a 
collector to despairing envy. Or to crime. 
Though | am not quite sure that a really 
passionate collector is not a sort of criminal by 
birth. In the same way that a Yankee deacon 
is a thief when selling horseflesh. The bed, 
with its slender aristocrats of fluted posts, is 
appropriately draped with unbleached cotton 
valances and the (Continued on page 64) 
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THE HOME OF STUYVESANT PIERREPONT, ESQ. 
At Palm Beach, Florida 


Marion Sims WyetTH, ARCHITECT 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS HOUSE OF OYSTER-WHITE STUCCO 
AND ARTIFICIAL STONE, WITH A 
TAN SANDSTONE FINISH, IS BUILT IN 
THE SPANISH STYLE WHICH IS so 
WELL ADAPTED TO THE FLORIDA 
CLIMATE. THE PHOTOGRAPH AT 
THE LEFT SHOWS THE DINING-ROOM 
ELL, WITH THE LONG WINDOWS 
OPENING ON TO THE PAVED AND 
TURFED PATIO. THE PHOTOGRAPH 
BELOW SHOWS THE OPEN LOGGIA 
WITH THE SCREENED PORCH ABOVE. 
THE WOODEN BALCONY, THE TILE 
INSERTS AND THE OVERHANGING 
WOODEN CORNICE ARE THE ONLY 
ORNAMENTS ON THIS HOUSE WHICH 
DEPENDS FOR ITS BEAUTY CHIEFLY 
UPON ITS EXCELLENT PROPORTIONS 
AND WELL-PLACED WINDOW OPEN- 
INGS 





F. E. Geisler Marion Sims Wyeth, Anchited 
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Marion Sims Wyeth, Archite® 





THE VAULTED LOGGIA ACROSS THE PATIO INTO THE GARDEN. NOT 


A VIEW FROM 
TROPICAL PLANTS BUT EFFECTIVE USE 


ONLY ARE THE GROUNDS WELL PLANTED WITH 


IS MADE OF POTTED SHRUBS AND FLOWERS PLACED IN INFORMAL GROUPS. NOTICE 


ESPECIALLY THE OLEANDERS IN THE ENTRANCE HALL WHICH IS SHOWN ON PAGE 2I 
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IT IS EASIER TO CORRECT THE PROPORTIONS OF A MODEL THAN THOSE OF A FINISHED HOUSE. 
_IF IT SHOWS THE SILHOUETTE ALONE, IT SERVES ITS CHIEF PURPOSE. 


COMPLETE. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE MODEL NEED NOT BE LARGE — NOR 


AND THIS SIMPLE FORM IS QUICKLY MADE 


THE SMALL-HOUSE PRIMER 


comfort as the essential in house design; 
and we have enumerated shelter, convenience, 
and seclusion as the factors con- 
tributing to that comfort. An- 
other such contributing factor is 
repose. We may ensure repose in 
design very much as we ensure it 
elsewhere, that is, by studiously 
avoiding or eliminating the things 
that are inimical to it —uncer- 
tainty, disorder, lack of system 
and sometimés, too, antagonism. 
Where any of these is present, re- 
pose is just as surely wanting. 
We show in Figure One a con- 
crete example of the uncertaintv 
that is inimical to repose. This de- 
sign divides naturally into two 
parts; and these two separate 
parts, although of different shape, 
are nevertheless of so much the 
same bulk, or mass, that neither 
of the two dominates, and the eve 
wanders restlessly back and forth 
from one to the other. For the eve 
demands in every design a dom- 
inating feature upon which it nat- ; 
urally comes to rest. In vegetable 
nature, the vine is greater than its 
branches; in animal nature, the 
head is over the body, and in hu- 
man nature too. Whether it be in 
the state, the family, or the busi- 
ness enterprise, there is still the 
same evident need for a dominant 
member, for this bespeaks system, organiza- 
tion, order; and when there is order there is 
likely to be repose. 
Figure Two corrects this deficiency in the 
first design: it provides one part definitely 
greater than the other, which we can call 


the preceding essays we have written of 
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ITI. Composition and Proportzon 


BY EDWIN BONTA 


the main part — and the eye is quite satisfied. 
Studied design avoids a square — Figure 
Three — since it is neither one good thing nor 














another. It is notable neither for its height nor 
for its breadth, as neither of its two dimensions 
dominates. On the other hand, either the 
tall or the flat rectangle — Figure Four — 
is satisfying and reposeful, for no matter which 
it may be, one of the two dimensions is defi- 


nitely and certainly greater than the other. 
The long house-plan, therefore, is preferable to 
the square plan; the oblong room, to the 
square room; the definitely low 
facade or the definitely high 
facade to the one whose height 
and breadth are about the same. 
And this is equally true of the 
proportions of wings, dormers, 
windows, doors, and other ele- 
ments of house design. 

What is true of the square is 
true of shapes that may be in- 
scribed in the square — Figure 
Three again — such as low arch- 
ways, in elevation; and in plan, 
circular rooms. We have heard 
of a lighthouse keeper that went 
insane when quartered in such a 
room. His weary eye wandered 
round and round the walls with- 
out finding any spot different 
from any other on which it could 
come to rest. This could not have 
happened in an elliptical room, — 
Figure Four, — for such a room, 
thanks to its long dimension, has 
ends toward which the eye can 
travel. 

} Figure Five is another example 
of uncertainty, although perhaps 
a less obvious one. Here the 
nearer part is evidently meant to 
be a wing, and yet its height and 
mass are nearly as great as that 
of the main house; not so much 
that we are left in doubt as to which is which, 
but yet so much so that we are constantly 
wishing that it might count for less, as in 
Figure Six. The eye likes to see the distinction 
between main house and wing emphasized — 
for anything worth doing is worth doing well. 
































And note how, in the latter example, the de- 
cided smallness of the wing enhances the 
dignity of the main portion; while the pro- 
nounced bigness of this main portion only 
makes the low wing seem so much 

the more snug and cozy. = 

Figure Seven illustrates ! 
antagonism that is inimical to re- | 
pose. For although these wings 
are proportionately small enough 
to count advantageously, never- 
theless they are roofed in such a 
totally different fashion from the 
main roof that they detract from 
its charm instead of enhancing it, 
and themselves suffer in conse- 
quence. They would have looked 
better if roofed in either of two 
ways — Figure Six, or Figure 
Eight. In both these examples 
the wings are covered with the 
same sloping roof as the main 
body of the house —the former 
enhancing it by harmony, and the 
latter by contrast. Or, looking at 
it in another way, there was an 
evident system followed through- 
out the roofs of these happy ex- 
amples, and this evidence of 
system makes for repose. 

Here is another example of an- 
tagonism in Figure Nine, — which 
should have been a charming 
little gambrel-roofed house. But 
the dormer was permitted to at- 
tain such large relative propor- 
tions that it was able to compete 
with the roof itself, of which it should have 
been only a minor part. Figure One is another 
case in point; for the pitch of either gable, 
being different from that of the other, enters 
into unpleasant rivalry with it. Lack of 
harmony! Or is it lack of system again? By 
either name it is thoroughly destructive to 
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Philip B. Wallace 
THE CORNICE IS TWICE AS HIGH AS THE HOOD; THE RIDGE, TWICE AS HIGH AS THE CORNICE, AND SO ON, AS FAR AS YOU CARE TO ANALYZE 


THE PROPORTIONS OF THIS WELL-STUDIED HOUSE 
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the repose that is essential to good design. 
These errors in the roofing of the house are 

among the commonest faults in present-day 

design. The failures in this respect outnumber 
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studied detail or ornament texture or 
coloring will compensate for them. These are 
mistakes that it is desirable to avoid, since 
thev can be corrected only with great difficulty 

after the house is up. 
— For this reason it is desirable 
to construct a little model in 
aul ' advance — even the smallest of 

{ models at eighth-inch scale will 

' do—to enable one to see from 
every angle just how the silhou- 
ette of one’s future house will 
look. Of the two models shown 


or 

















the successes,— quite probably because the 
true appearance of the completed roofs is 
so hard to visualize from flat working-draw- 
ings. And yet these are the very mistakes that 
it is most desirable to avoid, since — like 


paintings that are out of drawing, or dresses 
whose lines are bad — no amount of carefully 








in the accompanying photograph, 
the more complete of the two 
took only eight hours to make; 
©) | the simple silhouette model — 
the without windows and 
doors — only four hours. And 
the latter serves its purpose al- 
most as well as the former; for 
the design of windows and doors 
shows up fairly truly on the 
architect’s working-drawings. By 
all means make the silhouette 
model. And to use it to best ad- 
vantage, set it up, say on the 
mantelshelf, where its rooflines 
will appear in the same relation 
to the eye— Figure Ten— as 
they would to the eye of the 
| diminutive owner—also at 
eighth-inch scale — who, in this 
| same picture, is standing off and 
surveving his new acquisition 
from the near corner of his 
property. 

In the sixteen separate window openings 
in the house in Figure Eleven the architect 
has introduced as many as thirteen different 
shapes and proportions. On the other hand, 
in the leaves of the lilac bush in the garden, 
their Architect has introduced only one single 
shape and proportion, whether the leaves were 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 
A WELL-PROPORTIONED EXAMPLE. 


large, or small, or middling. And He has given 
the same evidence of method in all His myriad 
designs — a method that has been faithfully 
followed ever since by such 

architects as those of the yp > 
Greek temples, the Gothic 
cathedrals, the Renaissance 
palaces. In any of these the 
reader may find the same | 
shape of opening repeated by 
over and over again in the | 
one building — not because ‘s 
its designer was unable to 

think of any other kinds to 

employ, but because he wished to give unmis- 
takable evidence of svstem in his design, 
because he wanted it so restful that people 
would not tire of looking at it. 

The eye not only desires to find one side of a 
rectangle longer; it requires, furthermore, to 
be shown how much longer it is; just as we 
are not entirely satisfied in merely knowing 
that Mr. Autobody is richer than Mr. Fender; 
but must also know whether he is twice as 
rich, or three times, or half again, or what? 
And we are not a little annoyed when we are 
told upon authority that he is thirteen elev- 
enths as rich. For, in the first place, thirteen 
elevenths is hard for us to gauge in our minds, 
and in the second place it is hard to remember, 
—and we had wanted to remember, — and 
we could have appreciated and kept in mind, 
‘twice,’ or ‘four times,’ or ‘once and a half as 
rich.’ 

So also in design: we not only like to find one 
side of a rectangle longer than the other, but 


THE LESSER GABLES ALL HAVE THE SAME PITCH AS THE MAIN GABLE. 
THIRDS AS HIGH, ANOTHER, HALF; ANOTHER, ONE-QUARTER. 


we also like to find it twice, or half again as 
long, or some other proportion that we can 
easily recognize and easily remember. In 
Figure Twelve we have such 
rectangles, whose sides have 
the proportions 1:2, 2:3, 
; and 3:4,—and we believe 
| that the reader will have no 
difficulty in making out 
which is which. 

Because of their simple 
relationships these rectan- 
gles make desirable shapes 
for rooms. Walls divided 

vertically in these same proportions; or wings 
whose heights bear the same relation to the 
height of the main roof — as suggested by the 
proportionate divisions flanking the rectangles 
in the illustrations — these 
are all desirable. And these 
represent about all the ideal 
proportions that there are. 

For such relationships as 
4:5, 3:7, and so-on, are not 
easy to identify. For in- 
stance, the proportions il- 
lustrated in Figure Thirteen 
are all 6:7; and we doubt 
whether, without measur- 
ing, the reader could have told what they were. 
On the other hand, it is apparent at a glance 
that in Figure Eight the roofs of the wings 
rise twice as high as the walls, the main roof 
rises twice as high as the wing roof, and so on 
— for the 1 : 2 proportion is of course the easiest 
of all to recognize. 
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Jobn F. Staub, Architet 
ONE OF THEM SEEMS TO BE TWO 
AND THE WALLS BEAR A SIMILARLY SIMPLE RELATION 


Good design goes a step further and employs 
not only the same simple proportion through- 
out all parts of a composition, but also the 
same simply proportioned shape — like the 
leaves of the lilac bush cited above. Some- 
times this shape is perfectly apparent, as in 
the constantly repeated arches of the various 
Gothic styles — arches all of the same pro- 
portionate shape. And sometimes it is less 
apparent, as in instances where a single well- 
proportioned rectangle is used as the basis 
for all parts of a design, determining the shape 
not only of the window and door openings, 
but of the walls themselves, and the gables, 
and even the chimney, as we have tried 
crudely to demonstrate in Figure Six, in which 
the same rectangle may be identified in varying 
sizes and combinations, some thirty times. 

In this discussion of Pro- 
portion we have followed 
the teachings of Mr. George 
Lansing Raymond, because 
we find them to be the most 
reasonable, and therefore 
the most easily understood. 
There are many other 
schools to choose from — a 
new one has only recently 
appeared. Many books 
have been written on this subject since the 
decline of the last great architectural style, 
back in the fifteenth century, and there is 
consequently great danger of our getting to 
think that proportion is the most important 
thing after all. But it is not. Proportion 
concerns itself not (Continued on page 64) 
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THE HOUSE OF ELDRED Mowery, ESQ. 


At Dedham, Massachusetts 


ELDRED MOWERY, ARCHITECT 

















THIS HOUSE IS NOT ONLY ATTRACTIVI 
IN ITSELF BUT IT HAS THE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF THE SPLENDID SETTING OI 
AN OLD APPLE ORCHARD WHICH 
GIVES IT A PERMANENT AND WELL- 
SETTLED CHARACTER WHICH THE 
PADDOCK FENCE FURTHER EMPHA- 
SIZES. THE HOUSE IS BUILT ON A 
HILLSIDE STEEP ENOUGH AT THI 
REAR TO ENABLE A GARAGE TO 
BE PLACED UNDER THE PORCH AND 
YET BE INCONSPICUOUS 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber, and Owner 











THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWN BY THE TWO PHOTO- 
GRAPHS ON THIS PAGE HAS THE DISTINCTION THAT 
THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOUSE LEADS US TO EXPECT. 
THE WOODWORK IN THIS ROOM AS WELL AS IN THF 
HALL IS COUNTRY PINE STAINED A WASP’ S-NEST 
GRAY THROUGH WHICH THE NATURAL WARM TONES 
OF THE WOOD SHOW, GIVING AN OLD WEATHERED 
APPEARANCE. THE WALLS ARE FINISHED WITH A 
TROWEL COAT OF WOOD-FIBRE PLASTER, COLORED 
SLIGHTLY WITH YELLOW OCHRE WHICH GIVES A 
SOFT BEIGE TONE. THE HANGINGS ARE OF GRAY- 
GREEN FOLDED SATIN, THE SCONCES GILDED WOOD 
CARVED BY ONE OF THE LANGS OF OBERAMMERGAU. 
THE FIREPLACE IS OF SECOND-HAND WATER-STRUCK 
BRICK MOST VARIED IN COLOR. IN FRONT OF THE 
FIREPLACE IS AN ENGLISH LOVE CHAIR OF GENEROUS 
PROPORTIONS COVERED WITH AN OLD-BLUE AND 
BEIGE LINEN 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM IS THE 
OWNER’S GREAT-GREAT-GRAND- 
MOTHER'S KITCHEN TABLE OF 
CURLY MAPLE WITH WHICH ARE 
USED HITCHCOCK CHAIRS PAINTED 
YELLOW. THE WALL PAPER OF 
SOFT GRAY BACKGROUND WITH 
TINY BOUQUETS OF BRIGHT ROSES 
IN THE MEDALLIONS CAME DI- 
RECTLY FROM PARIS. THESE BOU- 
QUETS VIE IN GAYNESS WITH THE 
FLOWERED CHINTZ SHADES 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL OPENS 
DIRECTLY INTO THE LIVING- 
ROOM WHICH IS TWO STEPS 
BELOW IT. THE FLOOR IS OF 
BLACK-AND-WHITE MARBLE 
TILES, THE WALLS OF MOULDED 
COUNTRY PINE SHEATHING OF 
RANDOM WIDTHS 





THE INFORMALLY APPENDED 
COAT CLOSET ADDS INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY AND FORMS A SHELTERED 
ANGLE FOR A SETTLE. IT IS ONE 
OF THE FEATURES THAT MAKE 
THIS HOUSE APPEAR TO BE A 
SPONTANEOUS EXPRESSION OF THE 
LIFE OF ITS OWNERS, AS INDEED 
IT ACTUALLY IS 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT 
SHOWS THE DELIGHTFUL INFOR- 
MAL TERRACE WHICH LEADS TO 
THE PORCH. THE CHARACTER OF 
THE PLANTING AND OF THE 
STONE-WORK IS ENTIRELY HAR- 
MONIOUS WITH THE HOUSE 
WHICH IS OF LONG, HAND-SPLIT 
CYPRESS SHINGLES WITH UNEVEN 
EDGES. THESE SHINGLES HAVE 
BEEN PAINTED WITH A VERY 
THIN COAT OF WHITE. THE ROOF 
IS OF CEDAR SHINGLES WHICH 
HAVE BEEN LEFT TO WEATHER. 
THE SHUTTERS ARE A _ BLUISH- 
GREEN 























THE GARDEN OF A DIAGONAL AXIS 


An Interesting Possibility for the Small Square Lot 
BY HELEN DUPUY DEUSNER 


N my observation of gardens | am always 
I impressed when I find that rare quality of 
compactness — that really perfect economy of 
space — where the utmost of use and beauty 
has been attained. I feel that this has been 
done in a certain house and garden in Red- 
lands, California. It belongs to Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Montgomery, who developed it 
under the advice of Mr. Rabbeth, an amateur 
of discernment, to whose fine taste Redlands 
owes several beautiful houses and gardens. 
This house, built originally under Mr. Rab- 
beth’s direction, they remodeled with his help, 
and undertook to develop the garden along 
lines which he had had in mind when the house 
was originally designed. 

The notable feature of the plan — one which 
gives this compactness of which | spoke — is 
the use of the diagonal line of the lot as main 
axis. The lot is almost square, 130’ x 150’, 
facing north on Highland Avenue, one of 
Redland’s most attractive streets. There is a 
distinct slope of perhaps nine feet from the 
northeast corner to the southwest. 

The surroundings are particularly fortunate: 
along the street side a row of very fine old 





olive trees; to the west and southwest a grove 
of fine full-grown orange trees; at the north- 
east corner a glorious big weeping-willow, 
which is bare of leaves for only about six weeks 
in midwinter; and at the east and northeast, in 
the middle distance, towering eucalyptus, 
which gives the finest imaginable background. 

A study of the plan will reveal the fact that 
the driveway is approximately on the level for 
its full length, rising slightly from the street 
to the porte-cochére, and then swinging around 
to a most convenient and practically level 
service court, and into the garage. 

At the corner of the garage are stairs leading 
to the maids’ rooms, and also through an 
arched doorway to the garden level below, into 
which one emerges from another arched door 
as shown in the photograph. This decorative 
treatment of the garage, which was largely 
planned by Mrs. Montgomery, is one of the 
most successful elements in the whole garden. 
To my mind it has the true Italian feeling for 
plain surfaces, few openings rightly placed, 
and deep shadows contrasted with gleaming 
whiteness. Note the nice detail of the iron- 
work, the shape and size of the vase, the 
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THE ‘/IEW OF THE GARDEN HOUSE FROM THE 
TERRACE 


delightful planting, both in the fortunate 
chance of the background, and the studied 
arrangement of the foreground. 

The setting of the house has gained for it a 
most enviable privacy. This could only be 
done, of course, with the knowledge that the 
protection to the west, in the shape of the 
neighbor’s orange-grove, would probably be a 
permanent feature. As it is, it provides a very 
pleasant outlook. Under other circumstances 
a wider space for protective planting might 
have been required to the west. Between the 
house and street is a pleasant area of buffer 
lawn on the upper level, onto which the 
living-room windows give. 

But of course the great gain in this plan is 
the added length to the main axis. As the 
view shows, we get this generous long look 
even from the lower terrace, and an added 
twenty feet from the French doors leading 
from the dining-room onto the upper terrace. 

The pool offers a calm reflection, the little 
rose trees repeat the note of the climbers over 
the pergola, the willow behind stretches its 
protecting arms, and the uninterrupted breadth 
of lawn gives the quiet foreground necessary 
to a lovely picture. We find on nearer ap- 
proach that this garden-room, of which Mr. 
Montgomery planned most of the detail, is 
thoroughly comfortable. The high walls to the 
north and east protect from winds, and catch 
and reflect all the afternoon sun. The way the 
corner has been cut off by a store-closet is very 
clever, I think, for besides the element of use- 
fulness, the dark door of heavy paneled wood 
makes an interesting focal point. There is both 
a roofed and an unroofed portion of the 
garden-house, which offers one a choice in 
different weathers. It is a really usable and, 
what is more, a used (Continued on page 66) 
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RE-USING FLOWERING BULBS 
Why not Start this Winter to Ripen-off and Save our Winter-Used Bulbs? 


E who delight in the bright, ever- 

changing effects of flower masses 
have now another sure and certain source of 
supply. It has been discovered that about all 
bulbs forced for winter blooming are easily 
usable again — may, with very little attention, 
be made to blossom over and over. 

It is marvelous how many misleading tradi- 
tions about Dutch bulbs persist: that they can 
be successfully propagated only upon five- 
thousand-dollars-an-acre Holland land, that 
forcing them ruins the bulbs, and that, in any 
cultural sense, they are difficult to manage; 
whereas the precise opposite of all these notions 
is true. Nearly all the popular flowering bulbs 
—those that are perfectly hardy, such as 
Darwin and Cottage tulips, others such as the 
lilies, that must be partly protected from 
winter conditions, and some like the hybrid 
gladioli, that must be stored — may of course 
be made to bloom in the dead of our Northern 
winter, and afterward, by just a touch of intelli- 
gent care, may be used over again and again. 


T° begin at the beginning, there is really no 
such thing as ‘forcing’ a bulb, with the 
exception of the ordinary hyacinth and 
narcissus perched upon the top of a vase of 
water or grouped in a bowl of pebbles. All our 
winter-blooming bulbs growing in sandy 
earth are normally environed. They can and 
should be used again. Whether you buy them 
in tubs at the florists’ ready to bloom or have 
them on hand, potting them yourself, the 
snowdrop, crocus, scilla, jonquil, daffodil, 
narcissus, Hyacinth, and tulips and lilies of all 
sorts —even Easter lilies—can be used 
again in out-of-door beds. 

It is no exaggeration even to say that most 
flowering bulbs are what in the world of me- 
chanics is called ‘fool-proof.’ They will do 
well, will persist, and grow, and bloom, taking 
care of themselves in all sorts of ways, beyond 
any reasonable expectation. 

A bulb is a stored-up adult plant, not a mere 
embryo, as is a seed. A dozen good bulbs 
mean twelve beautiful flowers, under almost 
any reasonable conditions. No baby plants to 
die. No thinning or transplanting, no un- 
certainties, not even much fuss about fertility 
and environment. Just a compressed plant, 
ready to burst forth at any time into a perfect 
imago! 

A-plenty long has Holland had a monopoly. 
It began with the ‘tulipomania’ when, in 1634, 
the craze for producing new varieties swept the 
Netherlands like a disease. Thirteen thousand 
florins were paid for a single bulb of Semper 
Augustus. The excitement continued for 
years, until government interference became 
necessary to end ruinous speculation. 

Nor is the end in sight. Only a few years ago 
the wild Gladiolus primulinus was discovered 





BY DAVID STONE KELSEY 


more than two thousand miles up the Nile 
valley, giving us to-day’s vigorous and hardy 
hybrids, with their undertones of yellows, 
chamois, buff, orange, copper, and gold, and a 
grace that is all their own. 


LL that is necessary to enjoy again a 
A winter-bloomed bulb is to understand 
some of the more fundamentally insistent 
demands of plant nature. The matter is 
almost ridiculously simple. As a first step, let 
us trace the field culture and propagation of 
the flowering bulb. Beginning with the full- 
grown adult bulb, it is about three years to the 
next generation of full-sized bulbs. It is usually 
Nature’s first intention to renew a plant by 
bringing into life an actually new generation, 
through its seed; but this intention the Dutch 
propagator thwarts by cutting away the 
blossom-stem just as soon as he can see that 
the plant is coming true to kind and color. 
This act forces Nature to shift gears. She 
must now try something else, and in this case 
her second intention is to increase by sub- 
dividing the still-alive and vital bulb, which 
she proceeds rapidly to do. In the remainder of 
that growing-season a bulb so deprived of its 
blossom-stalk will sometimes divide into ten 
or more new, small, flattened bulbs, grouped 
around the base of the flower-stem. These, 
separated and grown two more years, become 
themselves adult flowering bulbs. 

Where the flowers are suffered to mature or 
form seeds the parent bulb will usually divide 
at most into not more than two or three parts 
— sometimes not at all. The tendency is to 
re-grow the old bulb back to full size, the 
original one having perished by giving its 
strength to the above-ground growth. It is 
this re-formed bulb that we can use again. 

Following, then, these Nature ideas with 
our winter-blooming bulbs: as soon as the 
blossom is gone, merely withhold all water, 
finally letting the potted bulb become entirely 
dry. After the top is dry, it may be taken 
from the earth and stored in a cool, dry place 
— never where it might freeze. In this way let 
it remain all summer resting and waiting, for 
already it has passed through its regular sea- 
son. To expect anything of a winter-blossomed 
bulb wntil it has wintered again normally is to be 
disappointed. 

It is this natural refusal on the bulb’s part 
to function the summer after it has been 
winter-forced that gives rise to the mistaken 
idea that it is ruined. 


| sence in the regular fall time for bed- 
ding-out bulbs we now set the long- 
waiting old bulbs too — not usually in expecta- 
tion that they will blossom again the very 
next spring, though they sometimes do. The 
left-over bulbs are somewhat unreliable and 
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more or less uncertain the first year. But after 
this first spring, if the beds have been well 
made and are given adequate winter protec- 
tion the bulbs go on reliably every spring 
the earliest returns for our love and small care, 
And notice: we set and care for old bulbs 
with the same attention given those fresh-im- 
ported. We keep in mind that here, as in 
Holland, bulbs and roots mature or ripen at dif- 
fering periods during the late summer and fall. 
Roman and French hyacinths, paper-white 
narcissi, and some varieties of lilium come 
first; they are often ripe by mid-July. A 
month later come the more general lines of 
bulbs — almost everything except lily of the 
valley, spirea and certain lilies. And we 
remember that, when in bloom, neither 
scorching sun nor pounding rains improve any 
bulb flowers. Always they need protection. 


LL bulbs fall-set in the open ground, espe- 
cially the tulip, daffodil, crocus, and hy- 
acinth, should be bedded while the earth is still 
warm: in October. Thus dealt with, both those 
that have been kept over from the previous 
winter’s forcing and the newly imported ones 
will begin to strike root almost at once. If this 
does not take place then or during the winter, 
the spring growth above ground will be pre- 
mature or so feeble as to result in inferior 
flowers, if any. 

Set every bulb down twice its own depth. 
If a bulb measures two inches from root-crown 
to growing tip, the latter must be plunged 
four inches under, the bulb being set, that is, 
in a trench six inches deep. Again, the six 
inches below the bulb also require careful 
attention. 
should be lightened by using a liberal mixture 
of sand at least twelve inches down. Plenty 
of humus, rich in well-rotted plant-food, is 
another requisite. The fibrous roots have no 
time or power to forage far. Be careful also to 
set all bulbs of the same family at the same 
depth, or they will not all bloom at the same 
time. 

Later, watching the season carefully, when 
the first hard crust of frozen ground forms, 
immediately spread over the beds their full 
winter protection — not before. If deep snow 
should come before frozen ground, spread 
the rough mulch on just the same, though 
not before the time of the earliest skating 
in that latitude. The snow so shut in will 
keep the plantings safe. 

Let us start this winter to ripen-off and 
save our winter-used bulbs, even the always- 
present Easter lilies. 
heedlessly thrown away perfectly alive, val- 
uable bulbs, turning each year to buy fresh, 
imported ones. We shall doubtless continue 
to buy; but why waste them? Why not let 
our riches accumulate? 











If the soil is naturally heavy it, 





Long enough have we °* 




















THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 


Rooms in the New American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


moire 


Below is a room from Haverhill, Massachusetts, whose furnishings are typical 
of the early 19th century New England seaport home. The Adam tradition 
forms the basis of the design and shows itself in the composition ornament and 
delicate pilasters. The paneled and elaborately decorated chimney breast, the 
cornice and the French wall paper exemplify the period. The furniture is 
of Hepplewhite and Sheraton design; the clock of mahogany was made by Samuel 
Willard, Jr. The old fabrics that cover the furniture and drape the window 
are of the early 19th century and include satin brocades, printed linen and 
other typical materials 











Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This highly decorated 
room 1s from Virginia 
and belongs to the eigh- 
teenth century whose ro- 
coco influence 1s seen in 
the painted decorations 
which are crudely execut- 
ed but pleasing in color. 
The furniture of bold 
simple design shows 
Chippendale influence. 
The mirror over the fire- 
place was part of the 
original furnishing of 
the room. The curtains 
and coverings of the 
wing chair are of old red 
brocatelle 


Of the same period 
also is the room at the 
left taken from a house 
still standing in Phila- 
delphia. The beautifully 
moulded paneling, the 
simple but adequate 
cornice and the compo- 
sition of the fireplace 
make this one of the 
finest interiors produced 
in the Colonies. The 
furniture principally of 
mahogany consists of 
superb examples of 
pieces made in this 
country under Chippen- 
dale’s influence 





In this drawing-room 
originally in a house 
erected in Baltimore be- 
fore 1812 1s reflected 
the spirit of the time. 
The delicate proportions 
of the architectural 
members, restraint in 
the use of decoration, the 
decreased amount of 
paneling and the refined 
detail are all expressive 
of the taste of the early 
19th century. The fur- 
niture, much of which is 
from Baltimore, shows 
a: strong Sheraton in- 
fluence 


This room from Peters- 
burg, Virginia, shows 
strongly the influence of 
Adam displaying at the 
same time ‘interesting 
local variations. The 
marble mantel while not 
the original one 1s old 
and is of appropriate 
character while the steel 
grate repeats the deco- 
rated mouldings, swags 
and medallions of the 
woodwork. The walls 
are hung with old, bright 
yellow satin brocade. 
The furniture is. all of 
the Sheraton type 
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The small alcove seen at the left has been 
constructed around some fragments of old 
woodwork. The cornice is an original one 
from the Cook-Oliver house in Salem, Mass., 
and the mantelpiece was taken from a house 
attributed to Bulfinch. The walls are covered 
with a sepia paper of French manufacture and 
the furniture consists of early 1gth century 
painted pieces 


The room below was removed from a house on 
the eastern shore of Maryland built probably at 
the middle of the 18th century although the 
paneling of yellow pine has preserved an earlier 
quality. The mantelpiece is of a later date. 
The furnishings are chiefly of walnut of the 
earlier cabriole period. The upholstered settee 
of Queen Anne style is probably unique among 
American-made pieces. The shell-topped cup- 
boards lined with lacquer-red hold salt-glazed 
ware and portions of a very fine Nankin tea set 
with gold edges 
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AT THE END OF A FLIGHT OF STEPS STANDS A SUBSTANTIAL SUMMERHOUSE OF PINK STUCCO 


EL LABERINTO 


A Spanish Garden of the Eighteenth Century 


HE greatest revelation of all to me, on a 

trip through Spain where unexpected 
thrills of pleasure came in almost too rapid 
succession, was the mellow charm of the eight- 
eenth-century villas. This style of architecture 
is admirably adapted to our needs, especially in 
a mild climate like that of Georgia or California, 
and it could also be used, with very slight 
modifications, in the more northern parts of 
the United States. While the main lines of the 
buildings are simple, and the construction is 
solid, the detail is treated with a freedom and 
originality that produces an effect of comfort 
combined with gayety. The same delightful 
sentiment and a sort of bland appreciation of 
the good things of life prevailed in the gardens 
of this period, and has lasted, in spite of wars 
and economic vicissitudes, up to the present 
day. 

When Elizabeth, Lady Holland, visited 
Spain early in the nineteenth century she was 
delighted to find that many old-fashioned gar- 
dens were still maintained there. In England 
at that time ‘Capability’ Brown and his disci- 
ples were preaching a new gospel based on the 
theory that Nature abhorred a straight line. 
This involved the abolition of all visible bound- 
aries outside a house in the country. Old 
mulberry-colored walls, lichen-covered stone- 
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work and box-edged parterres were ruthlessly 
wiped out to make way for rural simplicity. 
In France the Romanticists advocated similar 
measures, but were perhaps less successful in 
getting them carried out there. So it is sur- 
prising that Lady Holland, after describing her 
pleasure in seeing the grounds of the Alcazar 
in Seville, should have been sufficiently en- 
lightened to add the following reflections, ‘ The 
English taste for simplicity and nature, which 
places a house in the midst of a grazing field 
where the sheep din ba ba all day long, has by 
offending me so much perhaps driven me into 
the opposite extreme, and made me prefer to 
the nature of a grass field and a round clump 
the built gardens of two centuries back.’ 
Formerly writers describing the beauties of 
Spain dwelt upon the marvels of the Alhambra 
and the magnificence of the great Gothic 
cathedrals and churches, but usually dismissed 
the Renaissance structures with a few words of 
faint praise or adverse criticism and avoided all 
mention of domestic architecture with the 
possible exception of a few palatial residences. 
The pleasant substantial country-seats and 
the smaller town-houses corresponding to the 
Georgian mansions in England have received 
almost no attention; and yet it is these com- 
fortable dwellings of moderate size, and the 


gardens going with them, showing no evi- 
dence of high-flown aspirations, that most 
nearly meet our modern requirements. Dig- 
nity is combined with simplicity and cheery 
spontaneity. 

On a hillside, three or four miles north of 
Barcelona, at Horta, is an estate known as El 
Laberinto where there are some beautiful un- 
altered eighteenth-century pleasure grounds. 
Permission to visit this property was kindly) 
given me by the Marquesa de Alfarrds, whose 
husband’s ancestors developed it over a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago. An avenue 
leads from the highroad to the stucco house 
painted in imitation of pinkish-gray marble, 
and large enough to be called a palace. The 
coloring tones in well with the purple shadows 
on the high hills in the background. 

At one end of the house is a small sunken 
formal garden, laid out with box-edged flower- 
beds accented by evergreens clipped into 
various simple shapes. In the centre is an 
unpretentious fountain. The double staircase, 
ornamented by busts and urns, leading up to 
a terrace in front of the house is the onl\ 
conspicuous architectural feature. 

Adjoining this parterre is a larger walled 
enclosure that seems to be a combination of 
nursery and picking-garden. It gives a good 
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THE 


ON A TERRACE ARE TWO SIMILAR TEMPLES, ONE AT EACH END 


idea of the flowers that bloom so freely in this 
locality in the wintertime. A number of camel- 
lias were covered with blossoms when | was 
there early in February. 

At the opposite end of the house a shady 
path winds down to a valley where there is a 
romantic-looking grove. Although the trees 
are spaced irregularly, they are intersected by 
narrow, flagged walks that divide the ground 
into squares. Wild flowers grow on the bank 
above, and altogether it is a delightful spot that 
might have been especially intended to make 
nightingales feel at home. 

The mass of the pleasure-grounds cover the 
hillside rising steeply behind the house and 





stretch far away, without definite boundaries, 
until they become merged in woodlands that 
are allowed to grow wild. Before describing 
them in more detail, | should like to try to give 
some idea of what chiefly constitutes the strik- 
ing beauty of these grounds. Perhaps their 
attraction lies mostly in the long vistas, framed 
by high walls of clipped evergreens backed by 
thickets of tall, freely growing trees, in the 
many pools of clear water, and in the lovely 
prospects over land and sea. All is veiled by a 
strange atmosphere of mystery and solitude. 
There are no flowers except those that have 
sprung up of their own accord under the trees. 


The contour of the hillside has not been de-_ 


stroyed by breaking it up into conspicuous 
terraces, and although there are leveled spaces 
and architectural features, they are concealed 
or fitted harmoniously into a scheme that has 
left the native loveliness of the wooded slope 
untouched. And yet obviously this is not « 
wilderness, for straight paths on an easy incline 
lead to the chief vantage-points and there are 
comfortable seats and shelters provided for 
Visitors, giving the impression of a carefully 
considered plan. 

At the entrance, which is not at the centre 
of the house, is a semicircle formed by a tall 
hedge strengthened by stone posts, opening 
into paths running in different directions. It is 
pleasant to stroll first up the green alley as- 
cending towards a small temple. On the way 
there, incidental benches or pieces of sculpture 
against a background of green add interesting 
notes without pretending to be of any especial 
importance. 
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AT ONE END OF THE HOUSE 
Is A SMALL SUNKEN GAR- 
DEN LAID OUT WITH 
BOX-EDGED FLOWER-BEDS 
ACCENTED BY EVERGREENS 
CLIPPED INTO VARIOUS 
SIMPLE SHAPES, WITH AN 
UNPRETENTIOUS FOUNTAIN 
IN THE CENTRE 


A sECOND TERRACE WITH 
GOOD STEPS AND BALUS- 
TRADES IS DESIGNED TO AF- 
FORD A FINE VIEW OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. HIGH 
HEDGES OF BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS LINE THE 
ALLEYS LEADING TO THIS 
PLATFORM AS SHOWN IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
LEFT 


























Just below the terrace, supporting at one 
end the temple previously mentioned and a 
similar one at the opposite end, lies a square of 
level ground covered by a real labyrinth, with 
cypress hedges so high that it is impossible for 
a person to see over their tops. Without help a 
stranger finds it very difficult to wend his way 
to the centre of the maze, where there is a 
statue in a pool surrounded by a circle of dense 
evergreens pierced by archways. In many 
Spanish gardens, as well as labyrinths, it is the 
custom to conceal the centre of the garden and 
to enshrine there a fountain or a choice piece of 
sculpture. 

From the terrace, paved with squares of 
pinkish terra-cotta and ornamented by temples 
and niches framing bas-reliefs, steps ascend to 
a still higher level. Here stands a substantial 
summerhouse of pink stucco interesting from 
an architectural standpoint and very inviting- 





THIS CHARMING ENCLOSED 
SPACE WITH ITS WALLS OF 
GREEN AND STUCCO HAS AS 
A CENTRAL FEATURE A 
TABLE AND CHAIRS CARVED 
OUT OF BOX. THE ACCENT 
OF A SINGLE CYPRESS RE- 
CALLS A SIMILAR’ EFFECT 
AT THE VILLA GORI, NEAR 
SIENA, IN ITALY 





THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
RIGHT OF THE LABYRINTHIN 
DETAIL SHOWS WITH WHAT 
> DIFFICULTY A STRANGER 
MIGHT WEND HIS WAY TO 
THE CENTRE WHERE IS A 
STATUE IN A POOL SUR- 
ROUNDED BY A CIRCLE OF 
DENSE EVERGREEN PIERCED 
BY ARCHWAYS 
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DIRECTLY UNDER THE WINDOWS OF 


THE SUMMERHOUSE IS A RESERVOIR OVER SIXTY 


FEET SQUARE 


looking to a visitor, though unfortunately 
closed to me. This pavilion is reflected in the 
smooth surface of a reservoir sixty-six feet 
square built behind it and directly under its 
windows. Still higher up is a grotto where a 
stream of water flows from the side of a cliff 
to fill the reservoir and feed the various pools 
and fountains below. 

On the way down there is a terrace designed 
to afford a pleasant place to survey an espe- 
cially lovely view of the Mediterranean. Be- 
low it is a little room with a lifelike image of a 


man in the costume of a hunter seated there, 
which gave me a start when I came upon it 
unexpectedly. The charm of El Laberinto 
lies partly in the way that it is planned to af- 
ford a series of less obvious surprises. And 
yet the ideas expressed follow a logical order 
and each feature seems to fall into the right 
place, while forming part of a harmonious en- 
semble. On the chief pavilion is a Latin motto 
that well sums up the whole scheme — Artis 
naturaque concordia pulchra —a lovely har- 
mony of art and nature. 
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Photographs by Kenneth Clark 
THE HOUSE HAS BEEN INSPIRED BY VARIOUS EXAMPLES OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


EARLY I9TH CENTURY. AN INTERESTING VARIATION IN THE WALLS HAS BEEN MADE BY 

COMBINING FLAT SURFACES OF SHIP-LAPPED SHEATHING WITH SHINGLES EXPOSED 10’ To 

THE WEATHER AND WITH BOTTOM EDGE NAILED WITH PROTRUDING HEADS IN THE OLD 

MANNER. THE HOUSE IS WHITE WITH DARK GREEN BLINDS, WHILE THE SHINGLES OF THE 
ROOF HAVE BEEN STAINED SEVERAL SHADES OF GRAY 
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THE HOUSE I$ AT THE TOP OF A SMALL KNOLL 

AND IS ADAPTED, TO THE SITE BY A SERIES OF 

TERRACES WHICH ARE BUILT ON DIFFERENT 

LEVELS. THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE SHOWS THE 

TERRACE WITH ITS OBLONG POOL ONTO WHICH 
THE LIVING-ROOM OPENS 
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THE PORCH WHICH CONNECTS THE LIVING-ROOM WITH THE BREAKFAST-ROOM HAS A CORK 
TILE FLOOR. ON A LEVEL WITH THIS PORCH IS A GRASS PLOT WHERE THE CHILDREN MAY 
PLAY. SEVERAL STEPS BELOW THIS ON EACH SIDE IS A PAVED AND PLANTED AREA CON- 
TAINING A POOL 























MISSING LINKS 


Reassembled by Good Fortune and Persistence 


HE missing links assembled in 1917, in 
7 the remodeling of a modest little farm- 
house we bought, are so remarkable that | 
know your credulity is going to be sorely 
tested. They become ‘curioser and curioser’ 
and sound like wildest romance. 
Yet step in and we will show 
you with much pride all that 
was assembled there. 

First of all we started off one 
gorgeous October day (and 
what can rival ‘October’s bright 
blue weather’?) for a long, lazy, 
delightful motor trip ‘just any- 
where.” The anywhere hap- 
pened to be past a little old, 
low, white house, on an oft- 
traveled road to New York, 
yet so modest one seldom 
glanced at it, as just opposite 
it was the beautifully kept 
show-place of the countryside. 
Why did I stop for one moment 
from looking at it, and turn my 
head to the left? And there (we 
almost ran over its toes, so 
close did it huddle to the road, 
which narrowed suddenly by 
its gate) was the cosy, dear little 
place just mentioned. | wanted 
it! I wanted it the instant | 
saw it! And would you believe 
me, a huge sign was on it: For 
Sale, Inquire Within. For years 
it had been our dream to own a 
tiny farm — somewhere, any- 
where, just so it was the coun- 
try. I think both of us were a 
bit keyed up over the beauty of 
the surrounding hills and vales, 
and in such weather. The 
whole countryside had us in its 
grasp, we never stopped to con- 
sider other days could be differ- 
ent; this seemed so magnifi- 
ciently perfect that one felt it 
must last forever as a finished 
specimen of God’s handiwork. 
I always said that it was the 
perfection of the day that 
sold the house for the previous owners. 

The little place once ours, my husband 
immediately discovered it was too small for us, 
and must be enlarged. What every woman 
knows is that in planning a house, or in altering 
one, there is bound to be domestic trouble. | 
put off the evil day as long as possible, arguing 
we could live in the place just as it was; but 
‘he’ felt differently, and at length | docilely 
yielded toa few proposed changes and additions. 

Then for the alterations — Ye Gods! such 
discussions as ensued; but in the middle of one 
wakeful night I had a ‘vision’ and peace 
descended with it. Instead of the homely wing 





BY MRS. HARROLD GILLINGHAM 


about to be added to the rear, in my mind’s 
eye I saw the place extended along the front, 
to double its size, and with a fine old entrance 
door in the new part. A good and generous 
friend offered me a very beautiful Colonial 





AT THE LEFT IS THE ORIGINAL HOUSE. THE WING AT THE RIGHT WAS 
ADDED AFTER A HAPPY VISION TO EXTEND THE HOUSE ALONG THE ROADSIDE 


INSTEAD OF AT THE REAR 








IN THE LIVING-ROOM ALSO ARE EVIDENCES OF MANY A REMARKABLE COIN- 


CIDENCE OF MISSING LINKS 


doorway which she had had in her cellar for 
several months — bought as an investment, 
and waiting a purchaser. Many times had my 
hobby trotted me slowly past that identical 
door when it was the chief entrance to the 
K. of P. Tavern, ononeof the turnpikes leading 
out of Philadelphia. The well-built inn had 
long been a feature of the historic past of that 
locality. Washington’s summer home at one 
time was near by, and many times must he 
have entered that beautiful portal for a mug of 
musty ale or a steaming glass of flip. Old 
inhabitants groaned when the tavern was sold 
to make way for the march of so-called 


B 


‘modern improvements,’ and a few apprecia- 
tive lovers of old doorways, windows, mantels, 
and the like, descended on the ancient house 
and bought the lovely and rare pieces from 
the late purchaser. 

Finally there came the day 
when the door was to travel 
farm-ward in our builder’s 
truck. I had never seen it since 
it had been placed in my 
friend’s cellar, but I had a vivid 
memory of its beauty. Alack! 
in a few moments | had an 
excited telephone call, ‘Why 
Mrs. G. there ain’t no door 
here, only the frame. Where is 
the door at?’ Alas! how was | 
to know? My friend had so 
rejoiced over acquiring the 
frame and the fanlight, and a 
charming dormer-window 
frame, that the absence of a 
door never occurred to her. 
And Washington had so often 
turned the knob of that very 
door! Thereupon I at once 
became very busy, and soon 
discovered who had bought the 
property —a most courteous 
shop-owner with whom I occa- 
sionally had had pleasant busi- 
ness dealings. Did he know 
what had become of that door? 
Oh, joy! he did, and it was at 
that very moment in an old 
stable in the outskirts of the 
town. Would he sell it? No — 
but he would give it to me. He 
had no use for it. And in an 
hour I was on the ground where 
the famous old door stood, 
propped with much rubbish, 
against the wall of the stable. 
With my driver’s aid, it was 
carefully tied on the running 
board of our car, and I sat flat 
on the floor, the better to ac- 
quire a strong hold over that 
beloved old brass knob, that 
luckily had never been taken 
from it; the large brass escutcheon was also 
there, and the strong double lock and plate on 
the other side. 

Eventually it reached the farm in safety, 
and was duly built into the addition. I was 
fearful lest the effect might be too elaborate 
for that plain and modest home, but not a mile 
away from us I came upon a door and frame- 
work almost its twin — the original entrance of 
another very old stone house. The doorway 
once in, we walked across the road and gazed 
at our treasure, much as a mother does on the 
first party dress of her young daughter. It did 
‘set off’ the little (Continued on page 70 
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A GROUP OF OLD FARMHOUSES WHICH SHOW FRAMING OF ROUGH, HAND-HEWN OAK WITH BRICK FILL PLASTERED AND WHITEWASHED. 
_'THESE FARMHOUSES ARE QUAINT AND PICTURESQUE AND EVEN PRIMITIVE BUT SHOW THE REAL FOUNDATION OF THIS STYLE OF 
j ARCHITECTURE 


NOTES ON HALF-TIMBER COTTAGES IN DENMARK 
Although Primitive They Embody.Sound Architectural Principles 


sabes throughout the Danish coun- 
tryside and in most of the smaller towns as 
well, especially where modernization has not 
been too rapid, there is an extraordinary num- 
ber of old cottages, mostly of the half-timber 
type with thatch or tile roof. Many of these 
date from the early Renaissance, others from 
perhaps a hundred years ago, and some may 
even go back to a period earlier than the six- 
teenth century. At least, we know that the 
traditional j:alf-timber construction was de- 
veloped long ago in this part of Europe. These 
buildings have been so well constructed that 
they have defied the wind and rain of countless 
seasons, and we find them to-day in an almost 
perfect state of preservation. With the revival 
of interest in cottage architecture and types of 
smaller houses generally, any knowledge we 
may be able to obtain about these earliest 
examples, the prototypes of the later work, 
cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. 

It is good sometimes to get back to funda- 
mentals, as it were, in house design; as we do 


BY EDGAR W. ANTHONY 


here for instance, in the little farmhouses 
shown in the first photograph. Sturdy walls of 
brick or rubble tied together by rough, hand- 
hewn oak timbers, with the steep roof of 
thatch essential in this rainy northern climate, 
give us a type of construction employing the 
simplest materials, easily put together, and 
combining great strength with durability. 
Wood and clay were always plentiful in the 
early days throughout this part of Europe, so 
that it is no wonder that we find countless 
little buildings of similar type here, and, in 
fact, in France and England. We may feel that 
this work, although quaint and picturesque, is 
rather too primitive to have any real value for 
us. But, aside from the quaintness, these little 
houses are quite worth consideration. We 
have here really the backbone of an archi- 
tectural style; there is nothing superfluous, 
nothing added for the sake of making it more 
attractive, and it is very interesting and val- 
uable as showing the core upon which the later 
work was built. One sees here, for instance, the 


origin of our framing methods of to-day. In 
some respects, too, this work is very similar to 
the earliest work of our American colonists 
who used the first materials at hand to satisfy 
their immediate needs without any conscious 
thought of artistic effect. Builders of houses 
have found it very stimulating to go back from 
time to time to these rudimentary examples of 
architectural design, the first steps in archi- 
tectural grammar, so to speak; and we, too, 
may look at them from that point of view. In 
fact, the very interesting modern development 
of cottage architecture in Denmark, which has 
been attracting a good deal of attention 
recently, is founded upon just such work as 
this. 

The delightful view of the village street at 
Stenstrup gives us a glimpse of several splendid 
examples of old Danish cottages, showing a 
further development along these same lines o1 
construction. The house on the right has walls 
framed with timbers, the spaces filled in with 
brick, and the whole plastered and white- 





























washed, giving the effect at a little distance of 
a plain white wall. We have the typically 
steep thatched roof, sloped back also over the 
end of the house instead of leaving a gable 
a very characteristic Danish feature. From 
time to time, on a roof of this kind, new thatch 
is added at the top and held in place by heavy 
sticks of wood as we see here. At the end of 
the house, the second story projects slightly 
and is supported by brackets, much as we see 
it in similar work in England, or in the end 
overhang of early American houses. These 
brackets, or corbels, afford a good place for 
decoration, and in many examples they are 
elaborately carved with scrolls and drops, or 
grotesque heads. The pushing out, one over 
the other, of successive stories, was probably 
done as a protection against the weather, and 
it is always one of the most noticeable features 
in the design. Note the little casement win- 
dows bordered with black, and the black base 
at the ground line of the wall; the last, a very 
practical feature on account of the dirt, and at 
the same time producing a fine esthetic effect 
in finishing off the wall and giving a strong 
foundation. This is a neat, well-arranged little 
composition in black and white, full of sug- 
gestions. A note of color is added by the 
garden of bright flowers behind the white 
picket-fence. 

The house at the left of the picture affords a 
nearer view of the same sort of treatment, with 
the over-hang at the second story and the 
carved brackets. The wall has an interesting 
texture with no hard and mechanical regu- 
larity. In fact, if we look closely, we can make 
out the timber framing with the brick filling 
between through the thin coating of plaster. 
The cottage just beyond this is still another 
type, perhaps the most usual, and that which 
we most often have in mind when we speak of 
half-timber work. Here the frame is left un- 
covered and forms a part of the design, the 
plaster coating being confined to the brick 
filling. Although in the photograph of the old 
house in Aalborg we see this same sort of treat- 
ment much more clearly, it is well to notice 
here how simply and straightforwardly the 
work is carried out with only timbers used 
which are actually needed in the construction. 
This plainness, the use of only the essential 
timbers, always characterizes Danish work of 
this kind, even in the larger and more impor- 
tant houses, and we find nothing to correspond 
to the elaborate richness of certain English 
Renaissance examples; such as, for instance, 
Speke Hall, where the spaces between the 
actual framing are filled with an intricate 
design of smaller timbers which becomes 
almost too complicated. 

Aalborg is a fine old town on the Limfjord 
which connects the North Sea and the Katte- 
gat, a place rich in old dwellings of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The view of 
one of these houses shows still another stage 
in the development, larger, more elaborate, as 
befits the residence of some well-to-do citizen, 
This is a beautifully simple design, absolutely 
structural with every timber counting in the 
construction; and note (Continued on page 72) 
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THIS INTERESTING 
WINDOW TREATMENT 
IN AN OLD DANISH 
COTTAGE SHOWS WELL- 
PROPORTIONED WIN- 
DOWS WITH WHITE 
MUNTINS SUR- 
ROUNDED BY A NAR- 
ROW ARCHITRAVE 


AN OLD HOUSE IN AAL- 
BORG WHICH IS A 
FULLY DEVELOPED 
HALF-TIMBER HOUSE 
WITH FINE PROPOR- 
TIONS AND SPACE 
RELATIONSHIP 
ARRIVED AT ONLY 
THROUGH PRINCIPLES 
OF GOOD BUILDING 


A VILLAGE STREET OF 
QUAINT, NEAT LITTLE 
HOUSES OF WHITEWASH 
AND THATCH ALL FULL 
OF INTERESTING SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR SIMPLE 
COTTAGE DESIGN 


1925 
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MORE AND MORE IT IS COMING TO BE 
REALIZED THAT THERE ARE POSSI- 
BILITIES FOR REAL BEAUTY IN THE 
FARM GROUP, WHEN THE BUILDINGS 
ARE CAREFULLY DESIGNED AND AR- 
RANGED IN AN ORDERLY FASHION. 
SOME OF THE BEAMS USED IN THIS 
GROUP WERE TAKEN FROM A BARN 
WHICH DATES FROM 1738 AND IT 
WAS FROM THE HOUSE ON THIS ESTATE 
THAT A ROOM WAS TAKEN WHICH 
HAS JUST BEEN PUT UP IN THE NEW 
AMERICAN WING OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM. THE BUILDINGS 
ARE OF STUCCO OF A DEEP CREAM 
COLOR, WHILE THE ROADS ARE 
COVERED WITH A SMALL, YELLOWISH 
GRAVEL 
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Photographs by Van Anda 
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A VIEW OF THE CORNER OF THE HOUSE WHICH SHOWS IN DETAIL THE OLD OAK POSTS AND 
SHOULDER BEAMS AND THE DELIGHTFUL SAPLING FENCE 
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Paul J. Weber 


ORIGINALLY THIS HOUSE HAD FOUR ENTRANCES, ONE ON EACH SIDE 


THE GENERAL MONTGOMERY HOUSE 
AT HAVERHILL, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Built about 1790, it 28 to-day practically unaltered 
BY LOIS GOODWIN GREER 





THE VINE-COVERED SOUTHERN PORCH AND THE WELL FROM WHICH MISTRESS MONTGOMERY 
WAS WONT TO DRAW THE WATER 





. is an inexpressible charm to be 
found about an old house which is doubly 
enhanced if alien, unfriendly hands have not 
molested or wantonly modernized it, thus 
destroying its architectural beauty. If it has 
been cherished through generations, if its 
genteel simplicity has been left intact, it is a 
delight, a supreme joy, and such is the General 
John Montgomery house at Haverhill, New 
Hampshire. 

Beneath wide spreading trees, by the way- 
side it has stood for many years, a grim, square 
old mansion at the top of a hill rising precipi- 
tously from a narrow strip of land through 
which runs the Oliverian brook, and from 
which this section of the town derives its 
cognomen ‘The Brook.’ For many years its 
worn outside shutters were closed to the 
western sun’s crimson and gold reflections 
falling athwart the quiet waters of the Connec- 
ticut, or to its last burst of splendor as it sank 
to rest behind the low fringe of hills rising from 





THE DETAIL OF THE FRONT DOOR SHOWS 
THE FINE OLD KNOCKER AND THE FOOT 
SCRAPERS ON THE GRANITE STEP 


the sweeping meadows of eastern Vermont. 

Built about 1790 by John Montgomery, 
then a young settler of no mean ability and 
promise, it is to-day in an excellent state of 
preservation, and practically unaltered since 
the day young Montgomery and his bride 
passed beneath its portals. The spacious 
hallway which runs the entire width of the 
house opens at the farther end upon a sunny 
southern porch beside which there still stands 
the vine-covered well from which Mistress 
Montgomery was wont to draw a cold draught 
of a warm summer’s day. 

This was the Montgomery homestead for 
many years, and following the General’s death 
it was purchased by Jacob Bell, who was a 
partner of Montgomery’s in the mercantile 
business at The Brook, and in the Bell family 
it remained until it was purchased in 1921 by 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Koch, who, appre- 

















THE SPACIOUS HALLWAY RUNS THE ENTIRE 
ON THE STAIRS IS AN 


DEPTH OF THE HOUSE. 


OLD RAG CARPET OF SOFT COLORS 





ciating its distinctiveness and latent possi- 
bilities, have restored it externally and 
internally to its original grandeur and dignity. 
More than that, they have thrown open its 
once hospitable doors, giving the chance 
traveler or the overnight guest a cordial wel- 
come to their fireside or table, and an oppor- 
tunity to purchase of their fine collection of 
antique furniture, glass, china, clocks, and 
the like. 

In response to the rise and fall of the ancient 
brass knocker, one is ushered through a digni- 
fied old doorway, richly ornamented, its door 
hung with wide strap hinges, hand wrought, 
which extend nearly its entire width. The 
hallway, lofty and wide, has an elaborately 
paneled wainscoting above which glow walls of 
a soft cream color topped by a deep white 
cornice. The stairway is majestic, its handrail 
unique in design with its gently curving newel 
post and handmade spindles; all is so perfectly 
and realistically Colonial that one can easily 
vision those nine lovely daughters of the old 
General’s as they came down the fine stairway, 
one by one, to be given in marriage by that 
handsome gentleman to some fortunate suitor. 

From the hall one enters four big, square 
rooms, two on either side. On the right is the 
parlor, its paper pure white with an embossed 
gold figure in a conventional design, which is 
in as perfect condition to-day as it was when 
it was put upon the walls some time during the 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE HALL IS THE PAR- 

LOR, WITH A PURE WHITE PAPER WITH 

A CONVENTIONAL DESIGN IN EMBOSSED 

GOLD, IN AS GOOD CONDITION TO-DAY 

AS WHEN IT WAS PUT IN DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 
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Civil War. The beautiful mantel and fireplace 
show a combination of the decorative skill of 
the hand carver of a century and a half ago, 
and the restraint so typical of that period. 
Over the mantelshelf hangs a rare old painting 
of the Father of our country done upon glass, 
while the proverbial candlesticks and a dainty 
piece or two of glass grace the shelf. An old 
tavern or ‘stretcher’ table occupies the centre 
of the room, and against the wall beneath the 
narrow and beautifully hand-carved chair rail 
stands a rope-legged table upon which are a 
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THE TAP-ROOM, WITH A CHARACTERISTIC FIREPLACE 

SET IN BEAUTIFULLY PANELED WALLS. 

NOW HOLDS RARE AND PLEASING PIECES OF CHINA 
AND GLASS OF EARLY DESIGN AND MAKE 


THE BAR 


couple of whale-oillamps. Rush-bottom Hitch- 
cock chairs, their original stencils intact, a 
four-slat half armchair, and two lovely old 
tip-tables are among the other pieces of furni- 
ture about the room. Upon the wall and 
reflecting the glow from the fireplace is a Queen 
Anne mirror in one space, while another is gay 
with an unusual panel picture done upon glass 
in colors and backed with tinfoil. The floor is 
covered with a big rag rug with small hooked 
American rugs at each door. 

Originally there were (Continued on page 74) 











PLANTING OTHER PEOPLE'S GARDENS 


N considering the planting of this small 
I garden and of the flower spaces of the lot 
in which the garden lies, let us consider it as a 
suggestion for the inexperienced gardener. 
The plan for planting this little garden of 
flowers will not be found startlingly original, 
nor is it in the least commonplace. In my 
vears of gardening, I have noticed that begin- 
ners want everything. They are not satisfied 
with half the contents of the seed catalogue 
they long for all of it — so that a very great 
variety of plants is given here in proportion to 





the area allowed. 

In the larger spaces, only two plants of a 
viven kind are supposed to be used, and this 
applies to dahlias, delphiniums, physostegias, 
phloxes, valerians, Canterbury bells and other 
wood-sized things. In the smaller spaces, only 
one plant should be set. Where lilies are indi- 
cated, eight or ten might be grown in a given 
spot. My idea is to give the beginning gardener 
a knowledge of nearly thirty varieties of 
garden subjects. In these thirty, there are but 
two annuals, ageratum and marigold -—— sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs which must be lifted for 
winter — and one biennial, the Canterbury 
bell. Foxgloves have been left out because of 
lack of room; and this | regret for there is 
nothing in all flowers more beautiful than the 
white foxglove. 

This little place may be made a trial garden 
for the person who has no very thorough 
acquaintance with flowers, their heights, col- 
ors, forms and times of bloom. From this 
garden he may select for another season those 
he likes; he may dispense with those he does 
not, give away those that do not please, thus 
allowing favorites to develop well, besides 
extra room for newcomers to the garden. 

It will be noticed that for the two parts of 
the garden and the garden house none of the 
very tall things are specified, as was done for 
the further or southwest border of the other 
quarters. The tall-growing plants such as 
dahlias, Aster tataricus, evening primrose or 
oenothera are placed where they are, because 
it is supposed that a green vine will be grown 
to hide that wall of the garage, and that these 
tine flowering plants will therefore have the 
background for which they loudly call. One 
plant omitted here, but which would be excel- 
lent in such a place, is the new type of holly- 
hock, Exquisite. This has charming and varied 
colors, and might replace the oenothera if one 
preferred hollyhock forms and colors to the 
lovely silvery-yellow hues of Afterglow — 
which I should not. 

The arrangement and variety of plants here 
is such as in the latitude of Boston, to give 
color in this garden from early June to early 
September — in fact, till frost. All the en- 
chanting varieties of hardy asters have had to 
be omitted for lack of space; so have the 


A ‘Beginner's Garden 
BY MRS. FRANCIS KING 


Mignon dahlias, those perfect companions for 
the asters. Instead of these, the artemisia’s 
good yellowish or greenish white flowers will 
be interesting with the pale lavender-pink of 
physostegia, this last used in but one spot 
because of its height and spreading proclivities. 
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THESMALL PLAN ABOVESHOWS THE RELATION 
TO THE LOT AND HOUSE OF THE GARDEN 
WHICH IS REPRODUCED AT LARGER SCALE ON 
THE FOLLOWING PAGE AND FOR WHICH A 
PLANTING PLAN IS GIVEN 


In late August the bluish spires of veronica, 
the mauve of sedum, the lemon-yellow of 
marigold, should give pleasure by their color, 
while all phloxes, if vigorously cut back a few 
inches as soon as the topmost florets drop, will 
accompany those others in bloom till after 
frost. All of the phloxes here, if plants true to 
name are procured, will look extremely well 
with the other flowering plants. But unless 
Le Mahdi is the clear deep purple it should be, 
unless Elizabeth Campbell possesses its own 
unmatched tone of light warm pink, unless the 
white phloxes prescribed, Mrs. Jenkins, the 
tall, late, white Tapis Blanc, the early dwarf, 
are used, our effect will fail. Widar might be 
substituted for Le Mahdi if this last is hard to 
get. Widar has a marked white eye, but its 
deep lavender-mauve is very telling in the 
garden. 

Long beds lying below the walls of garden- 
room and living-room may be seen in the plan. 
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Now since in the four beds of the garden itself 
there will be from mid-June on a profusion of 
colors, a great variety of gay hues, the planting 
of these long foot-wide spaces across the walks 
on two sides of the garden must of necessity be 
quiet, neutral. In these narrow borders there 
should be planted to the front and all along the 
line, but irregularly, a dwarf ageratum. This 
might be Cope’s Pet. Or it could be Ageratum 
fraseri, that deep, deep lavender, but whose 
purchase at present (for plants only can be got) 
presupposes a very deep pocketbook. Back of 
the ageratum, single white petunias should rise 
and fall forward too. Stake a few with light 
bamboos; let others fling themselves about 
over the lavender flowers below. Here, with 
these two annuals, little borders will exist 
which will not detract from the brighter tones 
beyond them. 

The pool shows an encircling hedge like 
that which outlines the garden spaces. If any 
relief is needed here, any raising of this centre 
by means of green of different form, four 
slender evergreens, arborvitae by preference 
(and a dwarf form if such exists), might well 
be placed equi-distant from each other in the 
pool’s hedges. These should stand in each case 
exactly opposite the centres of the curved lines 
of hedge across the walk from them. Four 
shafts of dark, rich green in such positions 
would add materially to the interest of the 
garden’s centre; or, if the tall ones were not 
wanted there, globe-shaped arborvitae, the 
Siberian, would be a pleasant substitute. 

If there is nothing disagreeable to shut out 
to the northeast and southwest of the back of 
this property, dwarf fruit trees, apples or pears, 
would seem to be the subjects for planting 
where indicated. Below those, the borders for 
tlowers are the places which call for spring 
bloom. Here crocuses, daffodils, and tulips 
will do well, even close to the tree roots; here 
forget-me-not, the hardy alyssum (Sutton’s 
Silver Queen, if possible, that lovely palest of 
yellows), aubrietias, especially Pritchard’s A 1, 
and some of the pearly lavender varieties, will 
be charming ground covers, as well as creating 
expanses of soft color from which the long- 
stemmed flowers may rise. Here, later, irises 
will be delightful if used with Darwin or Cot- 
tage tulips. I like so much some recently pub- 
lished suggestions of Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard 
Strang that I am sure she will allow me to 
repeat them here. ‘Use a pearl-colored iris 
with a tulip of vivid flame, a pale sulphur tulip 
with a purple iris. Place the lavender tulip 
Exquisite near the pink-flowering almond, 
rose-colored Centenaire tulip beneath lilacs, 
and so on.’ To go more into detail in such 
planting, | would say that iris Florentina and 
tulip Inglescombe Pink would be the ones for 
the first combination of color: and that tulip 
Retroflexa should be planted beside iris 









































Kharput. These would be very beautiful 
used in such pairs, the pairs to alternate with 
each other, the whole length of this border 
from the vegetable garden to the east corner, 
and also in the double line of planting, shown 
on the large plan, which ends opposite the 
living-room window. Crocus purpureus with 
the Tenby daffodil, followed by single early 
tulip Prosperity, pink, with grape-hyacinth 
Heavenly Blue, would bring the lines of 
color in the strips of spring flowers down to 
the time when iris and late tulips showed 
their beautiful forms and hues as described 
above. Here are three sets of flowers fading 
into each other almost as pictures do upon 
the screen, while the ground below them, 
even if filled with color, will always be 
complete harmony with the things blooming 
above. 

As for the pink-flowering almond and the 
lilac suggested above as backgrounds or 
companions for tulips Exquisite and Centen- 
aire, these pairs would look well along the 
northeast boundary line between the living- 
room and the street. The shrub group toward 
the front corner of the property might well 
be of lilacs; that line away from the corner 
running east and toward the pair of fruit 
trees marking the beginning of the spring 
ribbons of bulbs and irises, would be charm- 
ing if glowing in May with the pink almond. 
Here would be really a kind of outburst of 
color in the spring light as one emerged from 
the little walk under the paired trees in bloom, 
and found before one the pink clouds of al- 
mond in flower, with clear lavender tulips 
waving below, or, instead of the tulips, a low 
carpet of masses of the grape-hyacinth Heav- 
enly Blue which I like so much below the 
almond’s rose-colored boughs. 

The green cover of creeper for the garage 
wall suggested above might be Ampelopsis 
tricuspidata lowi. This very fine-leaved Jap- 
anese ivy and fairly quick grower rises only to 
a height of twelve feet. Its leaf is very beauti- 
ful. No other vine except the creeping fig 
Ficus pumila) of the South clings so closely to 
stone or brick. No other vine has such a flat, 
dark green leaf which will lie smoothly against 
masonry as it does. The hedge about all the 
garden beds should be, for a cold climate, 
Ibota privet or possibly Thunberg’s barberry. 
For a warmer part of the country the Cali- 
fornia privet is of course as good. 


ON THE RIGHT IS A PLANTING 
PLAN WHICH SHOWS IN DETAIL 
THE PLANTS SUGGESTED FOR THE 
GARDEN ON THE PLAN ON THE 
OPPOSITE PAGE. THIS PLAN IS 
DIAGRAMMATICALLY DRAWN AND 
THE SPACES SHOWN BETWEEN THE 
PLANT MASSES WOULD NOT OF 
COURSE BE LEFT. THEY APPEAR 
HERE ONLY TO MAKE THE LETTER- 
ING STAND OUT MORE LEGIBLY 
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THE SECTIONS ABOVE SHOW THE GARDEN LOOKING TOWARD THE GARAGE AND TOWARD THE 
LIVING-ROOM 
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OPEN-TIMBERED. Said of a structure in 
which the wooden framework, especially that of the 
roof, is not concealed by a covering. 
Open-timbered roofs, with tim- 
bers often beautifully carved and 
painted, are a feature of Medieval 
English churches and castles. 
Four types were developed, fol- 
lowing the increase in the pitch of 
roofs under the influence of the 
French Gothic _build- 
ers. For this purpose 
they developed stone 
vaulting with remark- 
able skill. The two 
main types are shown 
in the accompanying 
diagram. The tiebeam roof was the earliest and 
simplest, and is found largely in buildings of the 
11th, 12th, and 13th Centuries. The hammer-beam 
roof, the most elaborate of all, was the culmination 
of the development and was reached in the 15th 
Century. 

OVERDOOR. An architectural elaboration 
such as a carved panel, or a lunette, or even a fan- 
light, over a door. 

OVERMANTEL. A decoration over a mantel- 
shelf. It may be a part of the mantelpiece, or it may 
be of entirely different material, as when a decora- 
tive panel enclosing a picture or a mirror is built into 
the wall over a mantelpiece of stone. 

OVOLO. A moulding, convex in section, and 
of Greek origin. The most common form is that 
ornamented with the egg-and-dart motive. 

OYSTERING. A kind of veneer made from 
transverse slices of small boughs placed side by 
side in regular order. It was introduced about 1670 
in England and is found in Jacobean and William 
.and Mary cabinetwork. Sometimes it furnished the 
principal elaboration on doors and drawers; some- 
times, a handsome background for inlay. The effect 
is very rich and quite free from stiffness. 

PALLADIO, ANDREA (1518-1580). Greatest 
Italian architect of the later Renaissance. Brought 
up in the stirring times of Raphael and Michel- 
angelo, Palladio at an early age began the explora- 
tion of the riches of ancient Rome, and generally 
prepared himself to carry on the spirit of the Renais- 
sance. His J Quattro Libri dell’ Architettura contains 
his studiously measured drawings of classic orna- 
mented details and buildings, a codification of the or- 
ders, and many valuable records of buildings which no 
longer exist as well as of many that were never built. 
It was through his writing that much of his influence 
was exercised, though he designed and built many 
famous palaces, country houses and churches. 
Through Inigo Jones, one of his most ardent disci- 
ples, his influence spread to England and gave im- 
petus to the Renaissance there which, in its turn, 
dominated our own early architecture. 

PANEL. A framed-in surface on furniture, 
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walls, ceilings, doors, slightly sunk below or raised 
above the surface of the surrounding area. 

PARAPET. A low wall or barrier rising above 
the springing of a roof, at the edges of platforms or 
terraces, or on the sides of bridges, to prevent people 
from falling over. On roofs, often battlemented, 
sometimes pierced with ¢racery or strapwork and 
sometimes in the form of balustrades. 

PARGETING. A method of English decorative 
plastering common in the 16th century. It consisted 
in applying to hand-finished plaster walls and ceil- 
ings small ornamental animal and bird figures, as 
well as flower ornaments, in unconventional arrange- 
ments generally following the whim of the owner or 
artisan, Modern pargeting carries on the old tradi- 
tions. The spirit and freedom of parget ornamenta- 
tion allows of great latitude and easy adaptation. 

PARQUETRY. Flooring formed of small pieces 
of hard polished wood, fitted together in a simple 
pattern and attached to a base of ordinary boards. 

PARTERRE. A garden laid out in a symmetri- 
cal design of gravel and turf and flower beds. Also 
that part of the orchestra floor of a theatre beneath 
the first balcony. 

PARTHENON. In Greek, the wing of a build- 
ing reserved for the apartments of young women; 
therefore the name given to the great Doric temple 
of the virgin goddess, Pallas Athene. Built in the 
time of Pericles (sth Century B.c.) on the Acropolis 
at Athens, it is considered the greatest artistic herit- 
age of Greece. In its inner shrine stood the gorgeous 
gold and ivory statue of the goddess. The exterior, 
especially the tympana of the pediments, was 
ornamented with the finest sculpture of the great 
Phidias. Though to-day it stands a ruin through the 
vandalism of war, ‘its glistening marble, marvelous 
sculpture and glowing color has thrown its glamour 
over men through all the ages.’ In 1801 many of its 
sculptures were taken to the British Museum. 
Copies of them, as well as occasional miniature 
models of the restored temple, may be seen in many 
of the world’s important museums. 

PATE-SUR-PATE Clay on clay. In pottery, 
a low-relief ornament of pure white enamel or porce- 
lain paste applied upon a dark ground. The different 
thicknesses of the modeling of the paste result in 
different degrees of its translucency. Every piece of 
work is an original. The best known ware of this 
kind was made by M. Solon at the Minton potteries. 

PATINA. A green film which forms on the 
surface of bronzes exposed to the air. Also the soft 
mellow surface which furniture acquires with wear 
and polishing in the course of years. 

PATIO. In Spanish and Spanish-American, 
and American buildings of Spanish influence, an in- 
terior court open to the sky. 

PEDIMENT. Inclas- 

sic architecture, the trian- 
gular piece of masonry 
above the entablature. 
The sloping sides follow the pitch of the roof. In 
Renaissance architecture the pediment is sometimes 
arched and sometimes ‘broken.’ Similar features in 
furniture or interior woodwork are also called pedi- 
ments, 

PENDANT. A hanging ornament. 

PENDENTIVE. A structural de- 
vice, first generally used in Byzantine 
architecture, by which a circular dome 
is supported over a square or many- 
sided compartment. The pendentive is 
itself a triangular segment 
of a large incompleted 
dome. 

PERISTYLE. A con- 
tinuous colonnade around 
either the exterior of a 
building or the walls of an 
interior court. 

PEWTER. Metal- 
ware made of an alloy of tin and lead, the tin pre- 
dominating generally in the proportion of four to one. 
Pewter work is spun, cast, or hammered. Handles or 
spouts are usually soldered on. The old pewterers 
cast in moulds of brass and sand but modern 
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craftsmen use a perfected iron mould. The craft 
was practised by the early Oriental nations and 
in the days of Greece and Rome. It was pre- 
served through Saxon and Norman times in 
England and on the Continent. During the 
Middle Ages pewter took the place of silver in the 
homes of the middle and upper classes as well as in 
the churches and monasteries. Silver was reserved 
for royalty, while the domestic ware of the poor was 
of wood. Examples of early pewter are rare because 
of the ancient custom of melting pieces that had out- 
lived their usefulness, and of recasting. English 
pewter of the 17th and 18th Centuries was eagerly 
imported by the American colonies. A few American 
pewterers established themselves in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York; but the old American pew- 
ter is to-day less valuable than the English because 
the alloy is not so good and because the forms are 
not so agreeable. In the 18th Century the closing 
era of the trade set in as a result of the increasing 
popularity of earthenware, glass, and china. There 
was still, however, a considerable amount of work 
done by traveling pewterers who, carrying their own 
moulds, would tour certain country sections and keep 
the pewter of their patrons replenished. Much of the 
moulded ware of this period, such as spoons, was 
cast also by amateurs. The possessor of a mould 
in a community would lend it to his neighbors as 
they needed new ware. 

PHYFE, DUNCAN  (1768- 

1854). Furniture maker and de- 

signer whose work in America is 

equal in fame to that of Hepple- 

white and Sheraton in England. 

Born in Scotland, Phyfe came to 

this country at the age of six- 

teen. He settled firstin Albany, New York, but 
he moved to New York City early in 1790 and 
remained there until his retirement from business. 
Phyfe was heir to the art of Chippendale, Robert 
Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton, yet his best work 
had a grace, strength and exquisite proportion of a 
distinct character easily recognizable. It is a good 
indication of the sophistication and refinement of 
New York society in the early 1gth Century, for 
Phyfe’s work was done mostly for people of means. 
Mahogany was his favorite wood; there was no inlay. 
Cameo-like carving of acanthus leaves, dogs’ feet, 
drapery swags and’ the lyre (a favorite motif) 
characterized his tables, chairs, and sofas. He oc- 
casionally used brass mounted feet but always with 
restraint. In 1818 the influence of the Empire style 
began to show itself in his productions, though he 
succeeded in impressing it with his own refinement. 
After 1830 the output of his shop was seriously 
affected by the ugly fashions that prevailed. He 
himself called it ‘butcher work.’ 

PIER. A large support of stone distinguished 
from a column by its square or polygonal shape, and 
by greater massiveness; a post of masonry from 
which a gate hangs. 

PILASTER. A slightly projecting, flat 
column, with base and capital, attached to 
the face of a wall. 

PILLAR. A column-like support. The 
term is loosely applied to a member which 
is neither strictly a column, subordinated 
to the rules of classic architecture, nor a 

ier. 

PINNACLE. An ornament originally 
forming the cap or crown of a buttress or 
small turret, but afterwards used on para- 
pets at the corners of towers and in many 
other situations. 

PITCH (of a roof). Its slope, generally 
determined by the type of climate. 

PLASTER. In building, a covering for walls 
and ceilings. It is best applied in three coats. It 
is put on with a trowel and quickly hardens to « 
smooth surface. Plaster was used by the Romans, 
both separately and in combination with stucco (a 
kind of exterior plaster work). It was used also in 
the Middle Ages in its pure form, gypsum, see 
Plaster of Paris. But not until the 16th Century 
did plastered ceilings first come into general use. 
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BROCATELLE of unusual weave 
with the ripe beauty of a time-mellowed antique 


ICH with the traditions 
of two weaves — dam- 
ask and brocatelle — 


this stately fabric pre- 





sents its design in the 
manner of an old-time intaglio. Its 
blue and gold or green and gold 


the technical mastery that weaves 
even age into its web. 

The soft metallic sheen of gold en- 
riches the beauty of the fabric — it is 
rayon which has been subtly intro- 
duced in the new weave because it 


does not tarnish as metal threads 
almost inevitably do. 

We reproduce many other distin- 
guished fabrics in the manner of the 
great decorative periods—tapestries, 
damasks, brocatelles, brocades, vel- 

vets and prints. Schumacher fab- 





tones gleam with a subdued 
richness out of a background 


in low relief. 


From edge to edge the large 
motif repeats its beauty —a 
floral design of the XVII cen- 
tury, rich in considered detail 
and framed by the garland of 
acanthus leaves that sweep up- 
ward to surround it. 

Here and there in the back- 
ground, linen threads appear, 
as if laid bare by the mellowing 


of time and use—a witness to 
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rics appropriate to any scheme 
of interior decoration, whether 
it be formal or informal, may be 
seen by arrangement with your 
own upholsterer or decorator, 
who will gladly attend to the 
purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Im- 
porters, Manufacturers and 
Distributors, to the trade only, 
of Decorative Drapery and Up- 
holstery Fabrics. 60 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. Offices 
also in Boston and Chicago and 


Philadelphia. 
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Woven with the dual loveliness of damask and brocatelle 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO. 
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A Small House With an Attached Garage 
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HE shifting of rooms about as one transposes blocks, to 

make the magic combination that spells home, is a fas- 
cinating game. This house evolved from a bungalow plan, in 
the December 1923 House Beautiful, which seems to have 
been the starting point of several of our plans. The first 
change was the raising of the house in order to get two 
rooms in the second story. The most important alteration 
was the running of the living-room the entire width of the 
house, the addition of a breakfast-room and the placing of 
the porch at the end. A particularly attractive feature of 
this house is the square bay with four casement windows 
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which makes one end of the breakfast-room. The tying of 
this bay to the front door by carrying along the roof in the 
form of an overhanging hood gives character and distinction 
to the house. This small house not only has an attractive 
exterior, it has as well an extremely good plan. The good 
sized living-room has plenty of light and adjoins the kitchen 
so that one end of it can be used for dining. The kitchen is 
very well arranged and the position of the bath beside it 
makes for economy in plumbing. Send for our free bul- 
letin which tells how you may secure sketches for the 
house you hope to build. 
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KENTUCKY 


eAn Invitation 


RIGHT prospects matk the opening of the New Year. The business horizon is aglow, for 

fundamental conditions never were sounder. Building construction will continue in large 
volume. Steady growth of the nation makes this inevitable. Builders are anticipating their 
1925 needs. During the next two months thousands will visit the famous Limestone district. 
When the quarry pits are roaring, the Bedford-Bloomington countryside becomes a vast pano- 
rama of engineering skill. The scarred hills of natural stone are an irresistible fascination. 


From French Lick Springs, the Land of Stone can be reached in a single hour. Motorists use 
the Dixie Highway for Bedford and Bloomington, which are midway between Indianapolis 
and Louisville. 

Every prospective builder should make this trip a part of his New Year schedule, for it com- 
bines business, education and pleasure. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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NEW JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 


j ae pictured recollection of a wonderful 
garden in central New England flashes 
often before me, not in its splendor of roses or 
larkspur or phlox, but under the dull skies of 
November or the clear chill days of midwinter. 
Though the garden is a delineation of the 
splendor of flowers in their months of growth, 
it is when stilled by cold that the greatest 
beauty is brought forth. The section close to 
the house terrace is planted with evergreen 
materials, and from this comes its special 
charm. 

There are several kinds of dwarf conifers, 
thriving better than in most city gardens, 
and the soil and site permit good growth to 
the broad-leaved heaths, as rhododendron and 
mountain laurel. Yet were both these types 
impossible to use, or of too sickly growth to 
give satisfactory return because of difficulties 
of soil or climate, the spirit of perpetual sum- 
mer in this northern garden would still be 
maintained by the many evergreen perennials 
used to cover the soil. Though | knew that 
there are many low evergreen herbs, as moss 
phlox, thyme and pachysandra, that are really 
low evergreen shrubs, | had no idea, until this 
garden presented it, of their range in habit 
nor their real value for permanency in the 
garden. 

Not everything is evergreen in this garden, 
for such a scheme would give monotony. 
There are azaleas, flowering dogwoods, mag- 
nolias and Japanese maples to give seasonal 
color changes through the cycle of summer, 
and such bulbs as crocus and daffodil, with lilv 
and larkspur later, push through the green 
covering and give daily change. 

But the circumstance that ever impresses 
me is that when the colors of flower and de- 
ciduous foliage are all gone the real spirit of 
the garden shows forth under frost and snow 
as if it were wearing a sober attire of work 
after a summer raiment worn during hours of 
play. 

Why should a garden, even in regions of 
winter snow, seem to fall apart (as it does when 
there are no flowers) as soon as cold appears? 
There are many days in northern winters 
when it is physically comfortable to walk in the 
garden, and frequently there is not enough 
snow to hide the bare stalks and brown foliage. 
In gardens in regions of moderate soil freezing, 
the winter season is particularly unsatisfac- 
tory, for all deciduous herbs go to sleep as 
thoroughly as if further north, and the sub- 
tropical herbage of our southern friends is too 
tender. The easy winter gardens are in regions 
of little frost, or else so far north that a heavy 
blanket of snow covers the garden until the 
bluebirds come again. Much of our country 
is in the strip between the two extremes, and 
we lose several months of garden enjoyment 
each year. 


Evergreen Perennials 


BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


J 


SAXIFRAGA CRASSIFOLIA 


For winter green, the evergreen shrubs are 
an expense and often a trial. The dwarf coni- 
fers get sickly in cities, or leggy at the base. 
Where box and English ivy are not hardy 
there are few dependable broadleaved ever- 
greens, unless your soil and site are fitted to 
the evergreen heaths. But at least one-fourth 
of the gardens of our country can grow neither 
box, juniper nor rhododendron, yet green win- 
ter foliage can be retained on the lesser plants 

- the evergreen perennials. 

There is a fatal defect in most of them: they 
are rarely beautiful in themselves. A real lover 
of gardens declares, ‘| hate pachysandra,’ 
and its virtues are not like those of a rose in 
pride of bloom. Yet handsome is that hand- 
some does, and surely this applies to  peri- 
winkle, pachysandra or thrift, when giving 
permanent green to bare spots in the garden. 
Better kinds will be produced in time, yet 
those we now have are hardy in any winter 
or hot summer, and outlast any evergreen 
shrub in anv competition, whatever the soil or 
climate. 

Thyme is one of the oldest of cultivated 
plants. Its honey, its flavors and fragrance are 
extolled in our most ancient writings. That 
it is truly evergreen has always been known, 
but the fact that it is not affected by scorching 
heat or coldest winter is beginning to be appre- 





Note: The herbaceous perennials mentioned 
in these accounts are all in cultivation in 
America, though some are not always offered 
by dealers. Should you be unable to obtain 
them, the Editor will suggest the names of 
dealers that offer them, or such information 
will be given by the Director of the Botanic 
Garden of Harvard University. In the event 
that the plant is not obtainable from any 
American nurseryman, it may be sought from 
the Botanic Garden, not by sale, but through 
exchange. 
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ciated. It never wilts in any drought nor turns 
brown in below-zero temperatures or the 
more fatal mild winter. It will grow in abso- 
lutely any soi! excepting verv wet sites, and 
thrive where lawn grasses are impossible, as 
gravel banks, sandy flats, and drv clay slopes. 
It is frequently used for lawn, and will stand 
clipping readily, and frequently in poor lawns 
it will crowd out the discouraged grass. The 
dwarf sorts are successful on putting greens 
where the soil is too drv and sandy to maintain 
the usual close turf. For turf walks in gardens 
it is superior to grass, except in heavy wet 
soils, for it requires less clipping, holds no 
morning dew, is green and fragrant through 
drought and snow, and the wear from walking 
but makes it more dense. Between the step- 
ping stones of a walk, in the joints of steps, 
and at the sides of steps where grass dries out 
or grows in untidy wisps, the forms of thyme 
have greater value than any other cover. It is 
a turf, a tiny evergreen shrub, and fragrance 
and associations cluster about it. For rock 
garden or edging in the border it has wide use- 
fulness, but remember that it grows vigorously. 
Or picture a group of little bulbs, as snowdrop 
or crocus, protected through summer baking 
and winter heaving by a friendly mat of gray 
green, nodding fresh and clean above this soft 
carpet, instead of spattered by the soil in 
which thev grow. But more of this later. Not 
the least of the virtues of thyme is its easy 
increase by seed or smallest division, and its 
willingness to be transplanted anv day of the 
year. 

The increased interest in thyme is shown by 
the many new sorts that are appearing. Some 
are probably true species, but most are forms 
of the varied creeping thyme (Thymus serpyi- 
lum). Variegated forms are very old. The 
golden-leaved kind is particularly cheerful in 
winter. In old gardens it was put at the base of 
sundials, because ‘time is golden.’ Several 
white variegated forms are grown, but they 
appear rather anemic, though they grow well 
enough. There are several shades of green 
available, from dark brown greens to pale pea 
tones, blue green and the extreme in the gra\ 
sorts, as the woolly thyme (Thymus serpvllum 
lanuginosus). Some sorts are very low and 
hug the ground closely, others grow in loose 
free spravs. With some the foliage is tiny and 
compact, and others have rather large leaves 
as round as tiny box. The original lavender 
or purple blossoms now range to pure white 
and deep red. The fragrance varies in inten- 
sity and quality, suggesting lemon, lavender, 
or other odors of the mint family. At least a 
dozen distinct sorts are available. Of all the 
‘sweet herbs’ it is the most permanent and 
lovable. The one handicap in getting it is the 
failure to endure long shipment by mail or 
express. It is a child of (Continued on page 78) 
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A Warm House When 


You Arise 
This Easy Inexpensive Way 


For healthy rest, sleep with windows open. But keep 
the rest of the house warm. Chamberlin Inside Door 
Bottoms enable you to admit fresh air to any part of 
the house, while sealing all other parts against drafts. 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are used in most weather stripped buildings, in- 
cluding homes, banks, schools, office buildings, churches, stores, hotels and apartments. 


Don’t hesitate to ask for an estimate. The figures submitted will be definite and 
accurate because they are compiled by men who know every detail of this business. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Try This Experiment 


Open your bedroom windows. 
Close the door, then place your 
hand at the crack between the 
bottom of the door and floor. Note 
the draft of cold air which rushes 
through the crack into the hall. 


Try this at the attic and base- 
ment as well. There will be a draft 
at each. It goes on all night from 
bedrooms, constantly from the 
basement, while warm air escapes 
to the unused attic. That is why 
bath and breakfast rooms are al- 
most always cold in the morning. 
And that explains why the tem- 
perature remains too far below 
normal until 10 or 11 o'clock 
every day during the winter. 


Men don’t notice this much. They 
are away usually in a rush. But 
women and children do. They 
contract colds — suffer uselessly. 


Inside Door Bottoms 
End All This 


Send the coupon below or write 
us for an estimate on the cost of 
equipping your home with inside 
door bottoms. 


We gladly furnish free estimates 
covering the cost of installing 
weather strips or inside door bot- 
toms or both in your home. When 
installed they are guaranteed for 
the life of the building. Simply 
mail the coupon. It costs nothing 
to learn how low the price of early 
morning comfort and coal saving. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 

1642 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

I would like an estimate covering the cost of in- 
stalling (check which) 

Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms— 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—In my home 
—Office Bldg. — Church — Number of Windows— 
Number of Doors — 

Name ______ ——_ 

Address 
City and State _ 
Eng. Dept. H-28 
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How I Dip IT 





A Home-made Aquarium —Our Apple Tree—-A Miniature Guestroom — Furnishing the Dining-Room 


T has always been my aspira- 
I tion to make artistic acces- 
sories, which add so much attrac- 
tiveness to one’s home and yet 
require a larger income than the average person 
possesses for such items. So I was tempted to 
copy a very artistic aquarium (I dislike the 
word fish bowl) which was decidedly Japanese 
and which cost about twenty dollars. 

From the battery man I purchased for the 
sum of fifty cents a square glass battery jar, 
used I think in the Delco system. This jar 
came with a metal rim around the top, which 
the glazier removed for me and smoothed off 
the rough edges; this cost fifty cents, and left a 
jar measuring about 7 x 9 x 6 inches. The 
bluish-green glass when filled with water and fish 
had much the appearance of the deep blue sea. 
The ‘teak-wood’ stand for the jar to rest upon 
was cut from a wooden box turned bottom side 
up and sides cut out, leaving only the corners 
to rest upon. This I painted a dull black and 
covered it with a Japanese silk pad bound 
with narrow gold braid. To the corners 
Japanese coins and tassels were attached, 
taken from the top of a Japanese work-basket. 
The pad required a layer of padding to make 
it soft and Oriental looking. The ornament 
placed at the corner of the jar was a piece of 
parchment paper, cut triangular in shape and 
decorated with figures made of sealing-wax of 
different colors. A long orange silk tassel is 
attached to this and hangs outside of the jar, 
giving it color and bringing out the gold color 
of the fish; on the inside of the jar and attached 
to the same piece of parchment with sealing 
wax is a green cord suspending a jade green 
china ring, about two inches in diameter. 

The fish love to swim through this ring and 
it looks pretty in the water. An orange 
celluloid ball floats on top and green water- 
poppies and umbrella plants form a good 
background, making altogether an attractive 
terrarium and aquarium. 

— Maser Martin McGRecor 





UR English cottage was becoming a 
reality, and as the workmen demanded 
less of our attention, we turned our thoughts 
to the grounds. We had placed the house near 
the front of our small lot, for the space at the 
rear was destined to be our ‘outdoor home’ 
—a lovely little garden, sheltered and pro- 
tected from the gaze of passers-by. Of course 
the garden plans were practically complete, 
for they had grown with those of the house. 
But the question now under discussion was 
the front yard. It was a very small plot and 
the family had agreed on the essentials: there 
was to be a clipped hedge around the smooth 
unbroken lawn, a walk of red brick, and one 
tree. Ah, that tree! There was the dissenting 
point. One wanted a blue spruce; another, a 
mountain ash; a third, an oak. And my choice 
was an old-fashioned apple tree! 


The family was amazed. They protested 
that an apple tree belonged in an orchard, not 
in front of a house. I pleaded and argued. 
What could be more beautiful, more orna- 
mental, than a single apple tree behind a 
hedge? In the spring its marvelous mass of 
pink and white, in the summer its lovely soft 
green, in the fall its gleaming red fruit; in the 
late autumn its brown leaves persisting long 
after those of other trees are gone, and in the 
winter its bare branches forming a silhouette 
as picturesque as could be imagined. I ap- 
pealed with the practical, too. Think of 
stepping to the front door and picking a fresh 
juicy apple, instead of going to the grocery 
and paying ten cents for one wrapped in tissue 
paper; think of the pies, the cider, the apple 
butter all from our own tree! 

In the end we planted the apple tree. We 
know it will be a continual joy through all the 
seasons of the year, and throughout our life. 
For an apple tree grows old along with us; its 
lifetime is ours. We can watch its slim 
branches change into the rugged, twisted 
forms of age, and then this most companion- 
able of all trees is to me the most beautiful. 

— ALMIRA JEWETT TAYLOR 


ie bedrooms for a family of three means 
no guestroom, and we sorely needed 
another bed. Adjoining the large living-room 
was a den, or sunroom, 10 x 18 ft. We put a 
Partition across the den 5 ft. from the back 
wall, leaving a 53 ft. opening in the partition 
for a heavy revolving door, on which we 
attached a wall bed. Thus by sacrificing 5 ft. 
across the end of the room we secured a little 
dressing-room, 5 x 10, into which the bed 
turns during the day. 

A long pole with plenty of hangers and a 
shelf above provide space for clothing. One 
window affords sun and air. Near the window 
is a dressing-table with triple mirror and two 
electric lights above, making a splendid place 
for dressing the hair. 

While sitting before the dressing-table, one 
may turn on the stool and reach anything in 
the four drawers built on the new partition. 
Framed in with these drawers are the back 
ends of four similar drawers which pull out 
into the den, and. thus is secured a table-top 
surface, 13 x 48 inches, which adds greatly to 
the usefulness of the little dressing-room. 

The walls are tinted in pink; the curtain is 





On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
gardens more beautiful or more prolific. We 
will pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double-spaced. 











of rose-colored silk gauze; the 
woodwork in ivory enamel; and 
drawer pulls of glass. 

The den with its seven French 
windows is a much-used family room with 
nothing in it to indicate that it is a bedroom at 
night. While just beyond the partition is a 
lovely little dressing-room as complete and com- 
fortable as could be desired. And it strongly 
refutes the common objection of ‘no place to 
dress, when a bed lets down into a living-room.’ 
The arrangement was so delightful that all 
of us wanted the little dressing-room. 

— A. May Ho rapay 


HEN the little house became ours, 

we had few furnishings and next to 

nothing with which to buy new. Our most 

difficult problem proved the sunshiny dining- 

room whose wide windows give us the Hudson. 

To assure our background we knocked down 

a gingerbready plate rail, papered the walls 

in putty color, painted the ugly varnished 

woodwork an old ivory and stained the floor 
walnut with a wax finish. 

We now looked over our possessions, but 
a gate-legged table and four Windsor chairs 
are not adequate — no matter how well built 
or pleasing the dull sage-green of their paint. 

Despair reigned — as the movies have it. 
Then—that most obliging of mortals, the 
second-hand man, sold us a small chest of 
drawers and two rush-bottom chairs. The 
chest we enameled black, but the drawer knobs 
became the green of the original furniture. 
The chairs were also enameled black with 
seats done in Colonial yellow. 

The man of the house then built a shelf along 
the west window where now stands an old gray 
ginger jar filled with pussy willows. He, too, 
made a pair of tin wall sconces, using the fam- 
ily meat platter as a pattern. These sconces 
are enameled black with painted yellow 
butterflies, and hold cream-colored candles. 
A parchment shade, lantern-shaped, repeating 
the cream of the candles, hangs over the 
table. 

The cretonne hangings, lined with un- 
bleached muslin, are inexpensive but most 
effective with a black ground sprinkled over 
with old-fashioned flowers in rose, yellow, 
white, dull green and a tiny bit of periwinkle 
blue. The glass curtains are of ivory mar- 
quisette hemstitched by the loving fingers of 
one who cares deeply for us and the little 
house. On the table and chest are unbleached 
muslin runners edged with heavy hand made 
lace yellow with age. A crocheted rag rug — 
in tan, brown, black — just fits under the 
table. 

When Mother gave us a quaint majolica 
dish for the table and her silver tea set for the 
chest we were more than pleased with our 
dining-room. 

— Emma Cox Situ 
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AN OIL 








THIS SETTLES THE 
QUESTION OF 


BURNER 























OONER or later, someone was bound 

to perfect an oil burner. 

When you read this, you will realize 
that it was done six years ago. You can 
judge for yourself. 

Everyone has long agreed that oil burn- 
ing would be the ideal method of home 
heating if oil burners were correctly built. 
And now that one has proven itself for six 
winters—no one will deliberately choose 
coal—the old-fashioned way of heating. 

Six years ago we perfected a new kind of 
oil burner. Not because others were being 
built. But because none we knew of fol- 
lowed the four laws of oil combustion. 


Proved for 6 Years 


Inventions of such great importance are 
not perfected in a week, a month, or a year. 
They must develop. But your basement 
should not be used as a laboratory. 

The fact that every Oil-O-Matic user is 
more than satisfied is evidence that the 
public was not asked to pay for our develop- 
ments. 

Nearly 20,000 Oil-O-Matics have been 
installed all over the United States since 
1919. Not enough, perhaps, to create a 
sensation. But too many if they were not 
dependable. 

Automatic, Quiet, Odorless 


All that folks ask now isan oil burner that 
is past the experimental stage—a finished 
product. One that requires no attention. 
That starts and stopsitself. That is thor- 
oughly reliable. That burns cheap fuel oil 
so perfectly there is no smoke, soot or 
odor. So efficient that even in zero weath- 
er it is shut off nearly one-half of the time. 
Such an oil burner awaits your inspec- 
tion—tested and listed as standard by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


These Facts Are Vital 
A complete description of the Oil-O-Matic 
could easily be written here and every 
statement be true. But it would sound 
incredible. 

Only seeing it and talking with owners 
will ever convince you. So look for these 
things: 

Open the door of the furnace and you 









“By George, it must be 20 
below tonight!” 

“Well, cheer up, my dear, 
you'll never know it here.” 


will find no part of the Oil-O-Matic inside. 
There’s nothing to burn out or replace. Of 
course there’s no continuous pilot light. 

It costs us $150,000 a year more for our 
motors than some engineers say is nec- 
essary. A lighter motor would stand up, 
they say, on 99% of installations. We 
spend that extra money to safeguard the 
remaining 1%. 














MAT 


WILLIAMS 1 
— HEATING ~— 


Proved for six years. 
Every installation 
guaranteed. Re- 
quires no attention. 
Burns cheapfueloil. 
Clean, quiet, odor- 
less. For buildings 
of any size. Sold on 
easy terms. 
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Improved Safety Control 


But the crowning feature of Oil-O-Matic 
is the exclusive Thermal Safety Control. 
It’s all but human. 

It watches over the entire plant. If you 
run out of oil, it warns you by shutting off 
the Oil-O-Matic. 

Everything about your Oil-O-Matic in- 
stallation must work perfectly or this in- 
genious device will let nothing work—not 
a drop of oil can flow, ignition is shut off, 
the motor stops. 

Any good heating plant can be quickly 
made into a perfect heating unit with Oil- 
O-Matic. Steam, vapor, hot water, hot air. 

These are a few of the things an inspec- 
tion will make clear to you. 


Easy Terms—Guaranteed 


Oil-O-Matic dealers and service men are all 
trained. Most of them are graduates of the 
Williams Institute of Heat Research. They 
have experience, facilities, organization, and 
financial responsibility. They are backed 
by the largest producers of automatic oil 
burners in the world. 

They will be glad to offer you terms if 
you want them. 

There is plenty of time for investigation. 
But no time for delay in getting all the facts. 

See the Oil-O-Matic demonstrated. Send 
the coupon fora copy of “New Facts About 
Oil Heating,” that will answer every ques- 
tion onthisscientific way of heating withoil. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 

Main Office and Plant, Bloomington, II. 


Largest Producers of Automatic Oil Burners in 
the World - Dealers Everywhere 
Williams Oi!-O-Matic Heating Corp. 

Bloomington, Ill. HBI5 

Please send me at once your beoklet, ‘““New 
Facts About Oil Heating,” giving full informa- 
tion about the Oil-O-Matic, and special base- 
ment plans for new homes. 


Name 

PR ois sala ees 
Our Heating Plant is Steam O 
Hot Water Vapor Hort AirO 
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N the June issue of last year we 
asked our readers to submit pho- 
tographs of detached garages for one 
or two cars, to prove that the small 
garage need not be the ugly defacing 
object that it so often is. There is 
no reason why the garage should not | 
be designed with the same care that 
is given to the house and made to be 
an attractive feature of the landscape. 
If an ugly garage is inherited, which 
economy prevents replacing, then at 
least it can be subdued by carefully 
considered planting. 
The programme of the Competi- 
tion asked for photographs of garages 
of: 
_t. Those that are well de- 
signed both from the point of 
view of the character of the lot 
and the architecture of the | 
house. They must also be 
planted so that they are an at- 
tractive addition to the land- 
Scape. ; 

2. Those that are not of par- 
ticular merit in themselves but 
which have been successfully 

THE GARAGE ABOVE, SUBMITTED BY MRS. G. T. FENNO, penis by planting sia bi 
WAS AWARDED THE PRIZE 





The photograph shown at the top 
of this page was awarded the prize 
as being the best solution of the prob- 
lem in either class. It was entered 
as a well-designed garage, in har- 
mony with the architecture of the 
house and attractively planted. 

The size of the lot, the owner 
writes, is 113’ x 286’. The house is 
approximately 80 feet from the street 
with a cinder driveway to the ex- 
treme left, bordered on the south by a 

| 





tall privet hedge faced with a great 
variety of flowering shrubs. The 
driveway circles around a circular 
formal planting in the centre of which 
is an ivy-covered bird-bath. At the 
terminus of the driveway is the two- 
car garage with a centre Colonial 
doorway. An orchid-colored wistaria 
smothers the quaint little building 
with bloom in the spring and at this 
season of the year (August) grape- 
vines laden with purple fruit run riot 
over the pergolas into which the roof 
extends at either side. 

The other garage shown was 
judged the most attractive of the 
one-car garages. It was submitted 
by Mrs. Mary Robinson Thomas of 
Oakland, California. It is a simple, 
straightforward expression of its 
purpose and yet it has no small de- 
gree of merit. Also it is built into the 





AN ATTRACTIVE ONE-CAR GARAGE SUBMITTED BY 
MRS. MARY ROBINSON THOMAS hill and fits its site admirably. 
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St. Engelbert's Coal Bills 


NR 





Without Monarch Strips With Monarch Strips 














Total coal bills, 
1922 and 1923, 
$754.92 





Total coal bills, 
1920 and 1921, 
$1,245.35 









St. Engelbert’s Parish House at Carter and Marcus Avenues, St. Louis. Monarch 
Metal bate nn installed by W.J. Moslank, Monarch Licensee, 4800 Delmar 


First [wo Years 


Cut $49043 








By Investment of $255 in Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


In 1920 the coal bill for St. Engelbert’s 
parish house, church and school reached 
the staggering total of $644.35. In 1921, 
the coal bill was but little less—$601.00. 


But in 1922, Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips went on the 41 windows 
and 7 doors of the 15-room parish house 
—and that year the coal bill dropped to 
$388.92. And in 1923 the total amount 
spent for coal was but $366.00! 


$490.43 Saved in 2 Years—an 
average of $5.11 per opening 
per year 


In two short years Monarch Strips had 
saved $490.43 worth of coal for St. 
Engelbert’s! And each year hence, as 
long as this house lasts, they will con- 
tinue to pay the pastor of St. Engelbert’s 
a handsome profit on his investment. 


Multiply the saving per opening in the 
house of St. Engelbert’s pastor by the 
number of windows and doors in your 
house, and deduct from last year’s coal 
bill. The result will show the yearly 
fuel saving Monarch Strips will effect 
for you. 


How Monarch Strips Save Fuel 


There is at least a %-inch crack around 
every window in your house, just as in 
the house of St. Engelbert’s pastor. This 
\%-inch crack around and across the 
middle of a 3x6-foot double-hung win- 
dow is 21 feet long—equal to a 5x6-inch 
hole, or 30 square inches. Cold air 
filters in thru that crack, and your 
money-made heat leaks out. 


Monarch Interlocking Metal Weather 
Strips No. 400 are the only strips which 
will effectively control this crack and 
cut coal bills. No other strips can. 


Even with tongue-and-groove (rib) type 
strips on your windows, you must burn 
at least *473 pounds of coal per window 
per year to maintain an inside temper- 
ature of 70° with the outside temper- 
ature at zero. 


With Monarch Strips No. 400 on your 
windows, *296 pounds of coal per win- 
dow per year will easily supply abundant 
heat to maintain an inside temperature 
of 70°, regardless of outside weather 
conditions. This is a saving of at least 
177 pounds of coal per window per 


year — every year as long as your house 
lasts. For Monarch Strips not only last 
as long as the house itself, but always 
work as well as new. 


Send Coupon for Free Booklet 


At the bottom of this page is a coupon which 
will bring you, free, a copy of our new booklet, 
“Only of an Inch.” This booklet tells why 
weather strips are necessary on every house— 
why old-style tongue-and-groove (rib) type 
strips are a wasteful extravagance—and why 
Monarch Interlocking Metal Weather Strips, 
the scientifically modern type, alone control air 
leakage thru windows and doors, and save fuel. 
Clip, fill in and mail the coupon—NOW. 


* Based on 3x6-foot double-hung window, which is the average. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4910 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 





Monarch Metal Products Co. 

4910 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me free copy of your new booklet, “Only 
4 of an Inch.’ 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Interlocking Type No. 400—Standard Control of Air Infiltration (leaky windows and doors) 
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{AN HRS AY 


I. Our Option on Space 


ie space that we have an option on is 
almost entirely outside the house, two 
acres bounded with a brook. Inside the house 
you think there is no space at all as you come 
in. One day I saw an advertisement that said, 
‘Does your hall whisper ““Welcome”’?’ When 
] showed this advertisement to Gregory, he 
said that if our hall whispered anything, it 
whispered, ‘Don’t break your leg on the 
umbrella-stand.’ 

This umbrella-stand is a beautiful heavy 
art-bronze floor-disk with holes in it, on the 
principle of a Japanese flower-frog in a bowl. 
It holds the umbrellas out to dry in an un- 
furled, spreading way, like a cluster of the 
Flags of the Allies. Gregory makes it a point 
of pride to keep it filled with a bouquet of 
umbrellas old and new, and it is only occa- 
sionally that he walks in among them in the 
dark. But when he does, he mentions the fact 
that our umbrella-stand calls for a rotunda of 
its own. It is on these occasions that I really 
wish we had more space inside the house. 

The bride and groom who moved out of this 
cottage when we moved in told us that their 
name for it was ‘Peacedale.’ They had this 
name engraved with the address on their sta- 
tionery, and they offered to sell us, at reduced 
rates, two and a half pounds of paper and six 
packages of envelopes that they had left over, 
if we cared to keep the name. Gregory and | 
were newly married too, but we had been 
made gun-shy by too much reading of modern 
fiction, and we feared that we might not be 
able to live up to Peacedale all the time. We 
decided to begin as we 
could keep on, and use 
plainun-engraved 
Crane’s Linen Lawn for 
a while at least. 

But the question of a 

ie name brought the mat- 
ep ter to the attention of 
Gregory’s 





- our families. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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BY HERSELF 


brother, who had been helping him pack a 
good-sized haymow of scientific documents 
and notes, thought that we ought to name 
the little house ‘The Paper Weight.’ One of 
my cousins said that if we planned to live 
the kind of lives we led before we were married, 
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‘You notice,’ I said, ‘how it gives 
when I poke it’! 


we'd better call it ‘Seldom Inn.’ Gregory 
reminded her that she had refused the names 
he suggested once for the seashore cottage 
that her father built for her.- Gregory thought 
it would be only proper to name that cottage 
‘Daddy-Done-It,’ or ‘Papa-Biltit,’ and he said 
that since she had not accepted his ideas, he 
must now retaliate by not accepting hers. 

We decided to let the house name itself as 
time went on. We took the option on it, with 
the understanding that we might lease it for a 
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TWENTY MILES OUT 


Indiscretions of a Commuter’s Wife 


Illustrations by Beatrice Stevens 


year, and then decide whether we wanted to 
apply the rent we had paid to the purchase of 
the house, on what the owner cheerfully 
called ‘Terms.’ 

‘I wish,’ said Gregory to me before we 
moved in, ‘that you would keep a sort of week- 
ly Ledger of your opinions about the house. 
At the end of the year when we have to make 
the decision, we can consult that record, and 
guard ourselves against deciding rashly on 
the strength of some emotion that may be 
uppermost at the time.’ 

‘Shall you keep a ledger of your emotions 
too?’ | inquired hopefully. 

‘No,’ said Gregory. ‘Yours will reflect 
mine, and mine will reflect yours, and yours 
will reflect that reflection back again, like the 
picture of the baking-powder-can on the bak- 
ing-powder-can.’ 

Well, the year is almost a quarter over now, 
and the baking-powder-can has nothing on us. 
We have reached the point where we are not 
sure which of the reflections is really the actual 
can. I have made the most painstaking entries 
in my ledger week by week, but even in the 
act of writing, | often perceive something 
which modifies my views. 

One evening | was jotting down enthusiasti- 
cally as follows: 

‘November 2. Rain all the week. House be- 
having its best. Every night rain pattering on 
roof. To-night extra cozy. Fire in the fire- 
place, drops of rain ticking down the chimney, 
slanting gusts across window-panes. Dinner 
ready, waiting for Gregory. Hard on him driv- 
ing out from town. Per- 
fect for me, and for him 
when he gets here. Item 
to remember: A country 
cottage out in a storm 
is more actively comfort- 
able than an apart- 
ment in town. Sense of 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Residence at Plainfield, N. J. 
Redwood siding painted white 
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Residence at Des Moines, Ia. 
Redwood Colonial siding painted white 


HIS Redwood tree trunk was recently un- 

covered under the roots of an old spruce 
tree whose annular rings showed its age to be 
600 years. But in spite of six centuries’ burial 
in moist ground the Redwood was sound and 
free from decay or wormholes. It was sent to 
the mill and sawn into good lumber. 


The same natural preservative which protected 
this fallen Redwood from decay, protects every 
bit of Redwood lumber and millwork. “'Tech- 
nical Note No. 173”, recently issued by the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, a govern- 
ment institution, assigns Redwood the highest 
total rating of any commercial wood on dura- 
bility, lack of shrinkage, strength as a beam or 
post, ease of glueing, workability and ability to 
“stay put”. 

Grade for grade Redwood costs but little more 


than woods that cannot compare with it for 
permanence. It is therefore real economy to 





specify Redwood for exterior finish, siding, 
shingles, door, window and cellar frames, foun- 
dation timbers, mudsills, mouldings, lattice, 
pergolas, garden furniture and greenhouses. 


Before you build, write for our “Redwood 
Homes Booklet” and for “Physical and 
Mechanical Properties of California Red- 
wood in Comparison with Other Woods.” 


Redwoo 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3080 MeCormick Bide. 924 Pershing Sq. Bide Robert Dollar Bldg. Central Building 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 100 East 42nd Street 311 California St, 6th & Main Streets 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


1925 
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 “Tt’s a joy to live with 


Good Hardware” 


SPECIALLY in one’s kitchen—where cupboard and 
E cabinet doors are forever on the swing and draw- 
ers and closets are opened forty times a day. 

You want Good Hardware—Corbin there. Dutiful 
hinges to swing cabinet and pantry doorswith alertness. 
Cupboard catches and turns that serve without argu- 
ment. Drawer pulls that cheerfully respond to hurried 
hands. Good Hardware is indeed a joy to live with. 
Did you ever notice how many good buildings are 
equipped with Good Hardware—Corbin? Thousands 
upon thousands. Corbin designs and makes hardware 
toanswerthespecificrequirements of every type of good 
building—houses, offices and public buildings, schools, 
churches, factories, stores. Their owners rely on Corbin. 


Let us send you the interesting story “ Good Buildings 


Deserve Good Hardware” 
sINCcE NEW BRITAIN 
P. & F. CORBIN 88S" G6NNEcrICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
Chicago Philadelphia 


New York 
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This New, Easy Way 


NTERIOR decorators agree that the beauty of a room de- 
I pends largely on the beauty of its floors. For the floor is 
the natural background for rugs and furnishings. The finish 
of your floors then becomes a matter of prime importance. 


There is a floor finish which has withstood the wear 


waxed finish in the beau- 


- tiful castles and palaces of Europe. Perfectly preserved, 
this waxed wood mellows and glows with the years. You 
can easily have this same beautiful finish on your floors. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 


Waxed floors, besides being beautiful and distinctive, 


have many practical advantages. 


They do not show 


scratches or heel-prints —are not slippery —the traffic 
spots can be easily re-waxed as they show wear, with- 


out going over the entire floor. 


Then too, waxed floors 


are economical —they eliminate costly refinishing every 


year or two. 


The new easy way to wax floors and linoleum is 
with Johnson's Liquid Wax applied with a Johnson Wax 
Mop and polished with a Johnson Weighted Brush. 

This new Johnson method makes the waxing of floors 
mere child’s play. It takes only a few minutes —and 
requires no stooping. The Johnson Wax Mop has a re- 
movable lambs-wool swab which can be easily washed. 


$6.65 Sloor Polishing Outfit $5.00 | 








Any store disolaying 
this sign can furnish 
the Johnson Floor Pol- 
ishing Outfit. These 
stores also carry a full 
line of Johnson's Ar- 
tistic Wood Finishes. 


This Outfit Consists of: 


1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax .. . .$1.40 
1 Johnson’s Lambs-wool Wax Mop. .. 1.50 
1 Johnson's econ Floor Polishing 
Brush . Sass 
t Johnson's Book on 1 Home Beautifying_.25 25 


$6.65 

This offer is good at department, drug, 

grocery, hardware and paint stores. If your 

dealer cannot furnish the outfit, write us for 
the name of the nearest dealer who can. 

If you already have a mop—you can get the 

Weighted Brush, a quart of Johnson's Liquid 


Wax and the Book for $3.50—a saving of 


$1.65. Or any of these articles may be pur- 
chased separately. 


A Saving of 
$1.65! 





Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25c Book on Home Beautifying at your 
best Paint or Hardware store. Or, mail us 10c to cover postage and wrapping. 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept. HB-1 - RACINE, WISCONSIN | 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) | 


BEAUTIFUL 


A Decorator’s Home 
(Continued from page 20) 


spread is of fine design and candle 
wicking tufts. In the space between 
the head posts hangs a piece of 
printed India cotton featuring one 
large palm leaf and a numerous 
progeny of minor ones in brillant 
colors. The high chest of draw- 
ers and the dressing-table are like- 
wise of maple.. The wing chair, 
chaise longue, and the chest at the 
foot of the bed are all upholstered 
in black linen with flower sprigging. 
But, as the musician gives a differ- 
ent interpretation to each musical 
phrase without really changing the 
notes, so the decorator has given a 
different chintz to each of these 
furnishings, making them all lovely 
interpretations of the same theme. 

The guestroom gives more the 
effect of a single theme delightfully 
realized, but even here a variation 
is plaved upon notes of roses. This 
room is slightly more formal than 
the rest as befits a room which must 
become a background for many and 
varied personalities. The wood- 
work is white which has been 
dimmed with a shade of putty color 
to match the background of the 
wall paper. This paper has irregular 
stripes of a darker shade. The twin 
beds are modern, in Colonial effect, 
with narrow gilt and 
bunches of indigestible gilt grapes. 
Between them is a beautiful inlaid 
light-stand. The are of 
English — printed 
covers have, at the outer edge, a 
broad shaded area of blue, with the 
color applied in wide bands of 
different tones. The result is a soft, 
velvet-like effect. Over the inner 
portion of unbleached cotton lovely 
‘cabbage roses’ of lavender color 
are strewn with a generous hand. 
How British! A few pink roses are 
added for good measure and to tie 
the English flight of fancy safely 


lines of 


covers 


cotton. These 


, 


down to something which is q 
matter of indisputable fact. 

The draperies are of a dull blue 
sunfast material of a fairly dark 
shade and they are fringed with 
delectable violet silk fringe. Val- 
ances and tie-backs are of cretonne 
roses, second cousins to the ones on 
the spreads. Small Oriental rugs of 
rose are used on the dark oak floor 
and become warm medallions of 
color against the dark background, 

Black furniture with very bright 
gold grapes and trimmings is used 
with charming effect in a room for 
a child. Such furniture is sure to 
hold its own against any lavish use 
of color in hangings. Here there is 
glazed chintz of a brilliant azure 
blue, scattered with pink roses and 
white pinks and piped with deep 
pink. A large closet is built out 
into the room in order that no boy 
or girl may be provided with an 
excuse for leaving scattered about 
the room any articles which ought 
to be in closets. 

A cozy sitting-room is on this 
floor, painted and papered in a 
weak café-au-lait shade such as 
used to appear in the tiny suede 
gloves bought for me to wear for 
best when I was a child. There are 
cream linen hangings with bright 
flower design, and a large couch 
before the fireplace is upholstered 
in the soft tan of the walls. An 
Oriental rug repeats the tones of the 
flowers while certain old French 
chairs find themselves quite at 
home with the quaint color prints 
upon the walls. What was once a 
closet has been treated to such a 
surprise in the shape of a wardrobe 
with painted panels for doors that 
the Editor says | must save it for a 
special story by itself, thus bring- 
ing this article to an advertising 
end! 


THe SMALL-House PRIMER 
(Continued from page 26) 


with what is done, but only with 
how it is done. And what is done 
is still the more important thing. 

We have, ourselves, up to this 
point in this particular essay, called 
attention to faults and virtues in 
the appearance of a house as if 
indeed the appearance was the 
be-all and end-all. And in such arts 
as painting and sculpture it may 
well be, inasmuch as these arts 
deal only with appearance. 

But the primary use of appear- 
ances — of the applications of the 
rules of proportion — to building 
design is to explain and enhance 
the uses and the construction of 


the building, as salt is added to a 
dish only to bring out its own proper 
flavor. And when such proportion- 
ate divisions do not explain, but 
camouflage instead, as in Figure 
Fourteen, they are out of order. 
While, in the abstract, the horizon- 
tal divisions in this fagade are in 
good proportion to each other, 
nevertheless they are not good 
here, because they imply an im- 
portant division of the structure 
along this line — nothing less than 
a floor level — which common 
sense tells us cannot be, at the 
height of the window sills. We 
don’t know whether our readers 
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Remember the part 
hardware plays... 


BETWEEN the pleasant gesture of its portico and 
the actual welcome of your home will stand a door. 
And whether this will be harmonious with the 
whole, or merely a door, depends largely on the 
hardware you choose. 


. From Sargent Hardware of time-resisting brass 
or bronze you can select handles, knobs, escutch- 
eons and fittings which best harmonize with your 
home throughout. Security will also be assured— 
built into the sure-acting, lasting mechanism of 
Sargent locks, probably the finest ever made for 
inner and outer doors. 


Hardware is too important to leave to chance; 
too small a part of the total building cost to make 
“skimping” pay for the certain regret. Write for 
the Sargent Colonial Book and with your architect 
choose the best of hardware for all of your home. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT “520” DOOR CLOSER 


This small door closer is one of the greatest 
conveniences used in the modern home. It closes 
doors that should be closed, silently and surely, 
and keeps them shut. Controls storm doors in 
winter, screen doors in summer, and the hall 
lavatory, back-stairs, cellar and refrigerator- 
room doors the year round. It is inexpensive 
and easily applied. 


























have the same impression, but it 
appears to us as if this second story 
were immersed in a tank. 


If we were only capable of 


thoroughly understanding those 
requirements of comfort, conven- 
ience, and construction, of which we 
have written in the preceding 
chapters; if we were only capable of 
knowing what we truly do need; 
if we were only omniscient, and 
could meet every need in the most 
reasonable way: then we should 
have no occasion to study the 
appearance of our design at all. 
Composition and proportion would 
take care of themselves, just as 
they did when God designed His 
universe. 

But the whole truth is that we 
are not as thoroughly understand- 
ing or as perfectly reasonable as He, 
and it is well if we can know how 
a house ought to look in order to be 
able to check our design as we go 
along, just as, in grammar-school 
days, we were glad to have the an- 
swers in the back of the arithmetic. 

So the Requirements of Comfort 
and the Requirements of Appear- 
ance may be considered the two 
legs upon which our design has to 
stand. Unless they are both work- 





ing together it will fall down. Jf 
we add some feature to our design 
for appearance’s sake, only to 
find that this addition takes away 
from its comfort, our design will not 
stand. If we add something to 
our design for the sake of comfort 
and convenience, only to find that 
we have not at the same time added 
to its appearance as well, then we 
may be sure that we have not 
thoroughly thought out this par- 
ticular requirement of comfort. 
Further study will produce some- 
thing that does enhance its ap- 
pearance, and that at the same 
timé adds even more to comfort 
than we had foreseen. 

And now that we have progressed 
this far with our design, have 
worked out our requirements of 
silhouette and plan, have blocked 
out roughly the location, size, and 
shape of its roofs, doors, windows, 
and other features; now that we 
have checked all these by the rules 
of appearances enumerated above, 
the next question that arises is, 
precisely what kind of roofs, doors, 
windows, and so on, shall they be? 
This choice of architectural detail 
we shall make the subject of our 
next essay. 


THe GARDEN OF A DriAGONAL AxIS 
(Continued from page 31) 





A DETAIL OF THE GARDEN HOUSE 


place — almost as much a centre of 
family life as the easy chairs about 
the fire. The twisted columns are 
made from moulds from which 
similar columns had been made for 
a formerly owned garden. 

Of course the owners were un- 
usually fortunate in having their 


A CORNER OF THE GARAGE SHOW- 
ING THE STAIRS LEADING TO THE 
MAIDS’ ROOMS 


boundary planting already done, 
on the surrounding properties, so 
that thev did not need to use any of 
their land for the purpose, and 
could get an unusually spacious 
effect on land which is, after all, 
scarcely larger than many town- 
lots. 
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Kernerator-equipped 
Caleb E. Johnson residence, 
Sikes, Architect Fitzhugh Scott. 


Your New Home 
Need Never Have Garbage! 


UILD the Kernerator into your new home and waste- 


disposal becomes your easiest task. All waste— then 
garbage, sweepings, broken glassware, papers and other FORGET 
forms of trash—is disposed of as rapidly as it accumulates, It! 


and without leaving the kitchen ! 


For the price of a good radio set (and without a cent of up- 
keep afterward) you eliminate forever those countless daily 
trips to rubbish pile and garbagecan. You gain immeasur- 

able convenience and a new neatness of home and yard. 


As the picture shows, all waste is merely droppedinto the 
Kernerator handy hopper door. Falling to the brick 
combustion chamber in the b t, it is air-dried for 
occasional lighting. Everything is burned but tin cans 
and the like, which are flame-sterilized for removal with 
the ashes. The waste itself is all the fuel required. 
The Kernerator must be BUILT IN THE CHIM- 
NEY, hence it cannot be installed in existing 
buildings! Consult your architect—he knows 
will recommend the Kernerator. Or write— 





KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











Casement 
Window 
Operators 


For Then 
All Outdoors Is 


Fee then, your Win-Dor equipped 
windows can, with a slight pressure of 
a handle, be thrown open to the big out- 
doors. The one handle unlocks them; 
Swings them open, and relocks them in 
any desired position. Locks them rattle 


Yours Indoors 


done from inside. No opening screens and 
letting in flies and mosquitos vo reach- 
ing out in the rain with sudden storms. 
No wet clothes. No wet curtains. No 
wet sills. 

Here, at last, is an Operator that makes 
Casement Windows a double joy. 

Send for booklet called * Things Yo! moyen 
To Know About Casement Windows 





roof. 
But of equal importance, the Operators 
work from inside the screen. Everything 


CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 





225 Pelouze Bldg. 
male 407+ neal 
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~ SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 


| of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


SUTIN 


Full of interesting information—as , Price 
fascinating and readable as a novel $1.65 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


LT 








Chicago, Ill. ; 





1925 
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‘PLANNING TIME: 
‘Gis. 


When you celebrate the 
demise of the Decay-Germ 
you may well consider it 
“a successful funeral.” He 
“had a bad influence”—and 
his habits were costly. He 
ended his destructive career 
by his folly in attacking 
your new Pergola-Garage, 
built entirely, & for keeps, ot 


CGypre 


ypress 


Hetried the impossible, and 
“died on the job.” BUT-— 





Better send for Free Copy of Vol. 28, with 88 pages of 
valuable ideas and pi ctures for dressing up the home-place 
(big or little). PLUS full-size working plan sheets for 
the prettiest and most practical Garage ever built. Try it. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Poypras Buitpinc, New Orteans, La. 
A or 1206 GranamM BuitpinG, JACKSONVILLE, Fia. 


Insist on Trade-marked “‘ TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. Accept noother. 


~~ 





Be sure you get genuine ‘‘Tidewater,”’ the true 
swamp Cypress from within 200 miles of the sea. 
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: The Third Annual Competition and Exhibition of 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVERS 


E First Prize $500 Second Prize $250 


Tetatetstfatatatetatatatetatetatcetetetetetate ter 





ee @ The House Beautiful takes great pleasure in announcing its third annual Competition 
a and Exhibition of cover designs. 


bs @ For the two best designs submitted a first prize of $500 and a second prize of $250 will 
mR be awarded. 

@ There will also be an extensive exhibition of many of the covers. They will be shown in 
a most of the larger Eastern cities and we hope that the itinerary will this year be extended 
to include the Pacific coast as well. 





@ Our experience in the past two years has proved that it is of distinct advantage to the 
artist to have his work widely displayed. We shall therefore consider that we have his 
R consent to exhibit whatever he has submitted unless he encloses a card stating that he 
cs does not wish to have his drawing publicly shown. The designs will be judged by a group 
cs of experts who will make the awards on the basis of the following points: 


PG BG DG BPs a Ba 2 BS 





- 1. Beauty of design and color. 
2. Effectiveness on news-stand, seen at a distance of fifteen feet. 
3. The degree to which the design expresses the individuality of the magazine. 





Conditions 
1. Cover designs must be exactly fifteen and 4. The artist’s name must not appear on the 
one quarter by nineteen and seven eighths drawing, but on the back of the design before 


mounting and also on the mount should be 
put a pseudonym or device which is again put 
on a three-by-five card on which the artist’s 
name and address are typewritten. In this 
2. Design may be presented in any medium, but envelope also should be placed postage for 

the colors must be obtained through the use of the return of the drawing. Any characteristic 

blue, yellow, red, and black. signature may later, at the request of the 
‘. artist, be added to designs accepted, before 


inches (15}’’ x 193’’), and must be mounted 
or rendered on a stiff board, eighteen by 
twenty-two inches (18” x 22”). 








3. No lettering should be put on the design by they are reproduced. 
the artist unless the lettering is an integral | 5 No more than three designs may be sub- 
part of the design. Even then it is suggested reed by one person 


that the lettering be drawn instead on tracing 
paper placed over the design to which it can 
be later transferred by the artist if the design 
is used. The placing of the title, House Beau- 
tiful, in one or two lines at the top, and the Boston (17), Mass. 

date line at the bottom should be considered All entries must be received at the above ad- 
in making the design. dress before February 7, 1925. 


6. Designs must be securely wrapped, addressed, 
and delivered prepaid to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., 


a 


Note 


Designs submitted in this competition are at the owner’s risk from the time they are sent until returned, although 
reasonable care will be exercised in their handling and keeping. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a self-addressed 
postcard inscribed with a statement of the receipt of the covers is enclosed with the design. Designs will be returned as 
promptly as possible after the awards have been made but some delay due to the large number of covers received is 
inevitable. If a contestant desires to call for his drawing he should so state on the card containing his name. He will then 
be notified when his design is ready for delivery. It cannot be collected before this notification is sent. 





The Prize Designs are to become the property of the House Beautiful and we reserve the further right to purchase at 
one hundred dollars each any other designs which may be desirable to use as covers. 
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New —the Richardson opal 


« 


lneoloring especial, 
effective > py mon 4 
of creamy Stucco 


v 


Opal—a roof with the coloring of brown 
October leaves silhouetted against a deep 
blue sky. 


Here is a note that’s new in roofing 
beauty. To almost any home it would add 
attractiveness. 


And if that house of yours is a trim-lined 
stucco of creamy tan, it is the roof. 


It’s a roof that sets comfortably on such a 
house. Light enough in tone so as not to make 
it look top-heavy ; yet so distinct in coloring 
that it isn’t lost against a background of sky 
and trees. It is cool and restful in color; yet 
neither cold nor monotonous. Interesting in 
its endless variety of softly blending patterns, 
it is never obtrusive. 


This unusual Richardson Multicrome Roof 
is formed of shingles on each of which are 
blended slate flakes of jade green and Rich- 
ardson’s rare weathered brown. The opal effect 
is secured by applying them just as they come 
from the bundle. No sorting or special work 
in laying is necessary. 
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the onyx roof, where opal and bronze mosaic 
shingles (similarly formed with weathered 
brown and tile red slate flakes) add interesting 
touches of color to a jade green background. 


Before you build, before you re-roof, by all 
means see these new roof colorings. One of 
them can give your home just the distinction 
and charm you have always wanted. 


To help you choose 


With these new colors you can make the roof 
one of the most effective units of your deco 
rative scheme. It is all-important, of course, 

that the coloring of the 





Other rich blends 
of color 


This, however, is but one 
example of the beauty se- 
cured in Richardson Mul- 
ticrome Roofs. There are 
other new colorings, like- 
wise suited to different 
types of homes. 


The tapestry tan roof 
forexample; predominate- 
ly weathered brown in 
tone, and patterned like a 
rare tapestry in soft tile 
red and jade green mix- 
tures. It is unusually rich 
looking on a brick house 
of almost any color. 

And for a white Colo- 


nial home nothing could 
be more attractive than 





Richardson 
Multicrome 
Roof 


weather and fire hazards 
the maximum roof value 


or over-the-old-roof jobs 





The Multicrome Roof is buile of Richardson 
Super-Giant Shingles—extra large, extra heavy. 
Its 50% greater thickness adds both beauty of 
texture and years of endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. Its waterproofing 
is Viskalt — 99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is slate in close, 
overlapping flakes—further protection against 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof represents 


It is economical to lay and equally good for new 


roof be in harmony with 
the rest of the house. 
Only then can it contrib- 
ute its full share of beauty 
to your home. 


To help you choose the 
roof which will make the 
most of this opportunity 
we have prepared an au- 
thoritative booklet fully 
illustrated in color. It 
shows page after page of 
beautiful homes in differ- 
ent architectural styles. 
And with the Richardson 
Harmonizer which it con- 
tains youcan see the com- 
plete effect of 54 different 
combinations of body, 
trim and roof colors. 


The booklet also gives 


valuable information on 


Ordinary 
Roof 


at a moderate price. 








©1925, The Richardson Company 








the principles of any harmonious color scheme. 
It is called What Color for the Roof? The 
price is 25c. If you are planning on building 
or re-roofing, this booklet will be worth many 
times its cost. Write for your copy today. 
Or perhaps you will be interested in our book- 
let, A Richardson Product for Every Roofing 
Need; sent free. 


See the new colors at 
your dealer's 


Meanwhile, go to your nearest dealer in lum- 
ber, hardware or building materials. Ask him 
to show you these and other beautiful Rich- 
ardson color effects, as well as the solid tones 
of weathered brown, jade green, tile red and 
black pearl. Ask him, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the left make their 
beauty lasting. 


Deaters: There is a Richardson product for every 
roofing need. Perhaps you can secure the Rich- 
ardson franchise for your territory. Write us. 


%e RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


New York City (1008 Fisk Bldg.) 
New Orleans Dallas 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


The Richardson Company 
Dept. 47-A, Lockland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Send me 
your new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 
Name 








Check here if you want the free booklet, A Richardson Product 
for Every Roofing Need. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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| ap eed impressions are favorable, if Bruce oak 
floors display their beautiful lustrous expanse, 
as the visitor crosses your threshold. 

Reflecting in their polished surface the charm 
of furniture and hangings, gleaming in the 
sunlight in the spaces between your rugs, 
they are in the truest sense the foundation 7 
of your room decoration. No longer 
need a floor be merely something 
to walk upon, or a mere structural 
detail in the building of a home. 
When Bruce oak strips are 
laid, in one of several grades 
and finishes suitable to 
the room, harmony is at 
once es- 
tablished, and 
the effect of the inte- 
rior immediately enriched. 


y 


Not a luxury 


Bruce oak floors are a neces- 
sity in a modern home. Their 
cost has been brought within 
reachof the mostmodest purse. 
There is no longer any excuse 
for the old-fashioned softwood 
floor with its dirt-catching and 
germ-laden carpet. Such floors 
required constant sweeping to 
keep them in a semblance of 
cleanliness. Now with Bruce 
flooring, housework is reduced 
to a minimum. As to cost, they are cheaper 
than softwood floors and carpets, when their 
greater durability and lasting valueareconsidered. 





Nature’s Girt or 
Ever.astinc Beauty 


What to consider in selecting floors 


To select Bruce floors in perfect accord with 
the balance of your home you are offered consid- 
erable latitude. You may choose white or red 
oak, plain or quarter sawn, narrow or wide strips. 
Each has its characteristic effect, and interesting 
variety may be obtained by treating each room 
differently. Quarter sawn strips, because of their 
more striking beauty, add the final touch of ele- 
gance to the main living rooms of your home. 
Various patterns of design flooring, such as her- 
ringbone or basket weave, give further scope for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


Oak over old floors 


‘An old worn softwood floor makes a service- 
able sub-floor, over which 34-inch oak strips 


7, 
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“When you asked me to 
see your new Bruce 
floors, | knew what a 
beautiful room this 
would be.” 











may be laid. The 
result is as sound 
and enduring a floor, 
as if thicker oak floor- 
ing had been laid origi- 
nally. The work may be 
done one room at a time. 


Special color finishes 


Natural oak finish is always suit- 
able. But there are special shades, 
such as “‘weathered” or gray, which 
will harmonize with the color scheme adopted, 
and make each room individual and distinctive. 
Let us tell you more about the convenience, 
economy, and beauty of Bruce oak flooring. Our 
new book “‘Just Inside Your Threshold” is a mine 
of valuable information. Sent to those interested 
in building or remodeling a home. 


E. L. Bruce Company, MEmpuis, TENN. 


Largest makers of oak flooring in the world 
Sold nationally through retail lumber dealers everywhere 























Bruce ‘‘ Ceda'line™ can be installed in a few 
hours by any carpenter. Modern ceda‘lined 
closets will be an important factor in the 
value of your home, when you come to sell. 


Write for free 
sample of “Ceda’line,” 


and descriptive literature. 


Eliminating Moth Worries 


ee ‘as = : 
\ yor Cedalin® “‘Ceda lined” clothes closets provide a place where your garments can hang on 
regular hangers, and still be protected from moths and dust. Superior to cedar 
chests because clothes are not mussed, and may be easily found and removed. 

Bruce ‘‘Ceda'line”’ strips are made from Tennessee aromatic red cedar, and 
retain an odor repellent to moths. Strips may be laid over lath and plaster in 
an old home, or will take the place of lath and plaster in new construction at 
about the same cost. 

Your nearest lumber dealer will gladly give you a quotation on the amount 
required to line your closets. 





This interesting folder 
on the advantages of 
““Ceda'line,”” free on 
request. 





























WHEN YOU BUILD YOUR HOUSE 





there will be no substitute for your own knowledge of what 
good building really is. And that is why we have compiled 


THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL 
FOR 1925 


the one book that will arm you with all the 
facts and figures 








MAKE THE MOST OF THIS BOOK 
BEFORE YOU BUILD AND WHILE YOU BUILD 








Study its pages of valuable text, its blueprints 
and complete specifications of successful small 
houses, its many photographs and detailed draw- 
ings that make clear countless questions of con- 
struction and materials that may be troubling 
you — and you will find yourself marvelling that 


THE PRICE OF THIS BOOK IS ONLY $1.50 





Handsomely Bound in Old Blue Leatherette—size 934 x 1254 inches 





Tue Atiantic MontHiy Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $1.50 OR I will pay the postman $1.50 plus a few cents delivery 
charges for my copy of The House Beautiful Building Annual for 1925. 
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Monee LINENS 
YY _ 
fy. 3 365 — Fine Quality Lawn Cushion Entire stock re- 
iy Zase with hand-embroidered mono- 
4 gram. Sale Prices: 12 x 16 in. $1.75 each. duced 10% to 
Wy 14 Xx 18 in. $2.00 each. / 
Md 3313% below 
isd Satin Covered Down Pillow in Pink, : 
ey White or Blue. 12x 16 in, $3.15 each. regular prices 
jad 14 x 18 in. $3.50 each. 
Md 
64 
nf f ' 
NY) J 117 — Extra Good 
vi Quality White Turkish 
My Bath Set with Artknot 
bes Monogram. Embroid- 
y ered in Blue, Rose, 
Kel Lavender, Gold, or any 
Ge color desired. Set con- 
iY sists of two Hem- 
3 stitched Bath Towels, 
oF size 26 x 48 in., and two 
Nf Wash Cloths. Boxed, 
bee complete. 
hf Sale Price: $5.40 set. 
id 
\@] 
ty 
wi 
NY) 





ies. 





Wf 

pe 

re 

aM] 371—Pure Wool Blankets, J 72— Pure Wool filled Com- 
ad large block design. Blue, Rose, fortables, Rose, Blue, Lavender 
ev] Lavender or Gold. 70 x 84 in. or Gold. Machine stitched. Sa- 
rin $11.50 each. Also all Wool teen Covered, $11.25 each. 
lad Blankets, solid colors. Japanese Silk, $18.90 each. 
NY 60 x 84 in. $10.15 each. Satin Covered, $25.65 each, or 
Ewa 72 x 84 in. $11.50 each. Satin Covered, hand stitched, 
By; .50 each. 





















ea J 69 — Fine quality 
NY Cotton Sheets and 
ii Pillow Cases, hem- 
{2 stitched. Set com- 
ld prises two 72 X 104 
nw in. Sheets, and two 
“Z| 45. x 36 in. Pillow 
[ep cases, complete 
(J with hand-embroid- 
vi ered monogram, 
Nea boxed and laun- 
t 4] dered. Sale Price, 
3 $13.50 set. 
Ky Cr with 90 x 104 in. 
(a2 Sheets, Sale Price, 
Ne $14.50 set. 
ibd Or in Pure Linen 72 
1 x 108 in. Sheets and 
i two Pillow “ases, 

lod Sale Price, 
wy $22.50 set. 
4 90 x 108 in. Sheets 
yi aff two Pillow 
tee] Cases. Sale Price, 
lad $27.00 set. 


Sale Catalogue illustrating Household Linens and 
Handkerchiefs now ready. Please write for List ‘C’. 


AWALPOLE BROTHERS 


587 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) Boston, Mass. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street, New York 
LONDON . DUBLIN 
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COLLECTOR'S LUCK HAS FURNISHED THE DINING-ROOM OF THE 
REMODELED FARMHOUSE 


Missinc Links 
(Continued from page 43) 


house so beautifully, and no one _ I had had no lunch. I recalled yet 
would dream but that both had another stone-yard, and_ thither 
grown there together for years. repaired. No sooner in that spa- 
But ah! how were we to mount to __ cious place than with ecstasy did | 
that gracious portal? In my mind’s _ spot a huge flat stone and several 
eye again I saw wide and beautiful long steps of the desired Pennsyl- 
Pennsylvania blue-marble steps— vania marble. With difficulty | 
but only in my mind’s eye. What concealed my joy, and _nonchal- 
stone could be used there that antly asked the price of the largest 
would be in keeping? Then up _ piece. ‘That, oh, that you can have 
spoke one of the men engaged by — very reasonably. It’s been about 
our builder. He had seen some old here for years. Do you happen to 
stone steps for sale about five miles | remember the old K. of P. Tavern? 
from us; they’d be just the thing. I bought it and these other steps 
Promptly did my husband jump when it was torn down!’ 
into his car, and in an hour re- Such luck sounds incredible, but 
turned saying the steps were ours. all lovers of antiques of every kind 
The next day they were within our know the strange fortunes of Col- 
gates. But oh! my dears, it was to __lector’s Luck. I remember | fairly 
shudder: heavy, rough, brown purred with content as | hurried 
granite that turned sullen glances _ back with such a tale to unfold! So, 
toward our beautiful white door, to make anend toa long story (you 
looking down so disdainfully on the — probably won’t believe it, anyway) 
clumsy brutes. I wanted to weep! the steps, the doorway, fanlight 
But instead I stubbornly an- and door are once more together — 
nounced that the stones should a happily re-united family, looking 
never be placed before that door. as though they had been born with 
The suggestion that I try to do the house. It is a serene and peace- 
better put me on my mettle and I __ ful setting for them here, far from 
announced stiffly that I would, the busy turmoil, noise, confusion 
then and there. Weary as | was I and dust of the present-day turn- 
remembered that ‘men may rise on __ pike. 
stepping-stones of their dead selves Collector’s Luck, however, failed 
to higher things,’ and determined me in just one instance, regarding 
that I should and would. It must the parts of the door. Of course 
have been at least 88° in the shade, there should have been a _ brass 
and the hour was noon, when I knocker. I knew the original one, 
started city-ward to hunt up an old _ had seen it often on the door, before 
stone-cutter’s yard | had remem- ever the building was demolished. 
bered passing some weeks before. The owner at that time, caring 
My plan was to visit this man and __ nothing for it, had given it to a good 
see if | could not find among his friend of ours —a_ Philadelphian 
stock some large pieces of Pennsyl- who later had the California fever, 
vania blue marble that could be and took his lares and _penates, 
properly cut and fashioned into — including the old knocker, out to 
steps. Alas, that visit proved fruit- | Pasadena to a bungalow he at once 
less. The thermometer mounted. built. Can you see that sturdy old 
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as old as time. 








ROOKWOOD 


aims at a constant freshness while maintaining the traditions of an art 

Interesting exhibits of our work may be seen at the 

exclusive Rookwood agency in your locality. We invite your inquiries. 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ATLANTIC _ 
CLASSICS 


Series I 
contains = 


Fiddlers Errant 

Robert H. Schauffler 
Turtle Eggs for Agassiz = 
Dallas L. Sharp = 
A Father to his Freshman Son 
Edward S. Martin 

Intensive Living 
Cornelia A. P. Comer 
Reminiscence with Postscript 


Owen Wister 
The Other Side 
Margaret Sherwood 
On Authors 
Margaret P. Montague 
The Provincial American 
Meredith Nicholson 
Our Lady Poverty 
Agnes Repplier 
Entertaining the Candidate = 
Katherine Baker = 
The Street Simeon Strunsky = 
Fashions in Men £3 
Katharine F. Gerould 
A Confession in Prose 
Walter P. Eaton 
In the Chair Ralph Bergengren 
The Passing of Indoors = 
Zephine Humphrey = 
The Contented Heart = 
Lucy E. Keeler 


Price $1.25 = 
Atlantic Monthly Press = 


Boston 
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No. H-11—Working Plans only $40.00 


Beautiful Homes 


Cost Less Money 
By Building from 
These 200Tested Plans 


WONDERFUL new book called “ Beautiful 
Homes” contains 200 of the most beauti- 
ful home plans ever collected — and every one 
of these plans has been tested by actual 
building. At last, you can estimate accurately 
the cost of yourhome. In fact this remarkable 
book shows you how to make money savings 
that greatly reduce the cost of your home. It 
also gives latest information on financing 
problems, interior decorations, building mate- 
rials, etc. 


FREE Right now a special offer is being 
made. With this De Luxe Plan 
Book you receive a year’s subscription to 
Keith’s Magazine, the recognized authority on 
home building for twenty-five years. Just 
send your name and address and pay the post- 
man only $3 plus a few cents postage upon 
arrival. Write at once. 


KEITH CORPORATION 
100 No. 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KEITH CORPORATION, Dept. 14-A, 
100 No. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me “Beautiful Homes,”’ De Luxe Edition, 
and year’s subscription to Keith's Magazine. I 
will pay the postman only $3, plus a few cents 
postage. 
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If you send $3 with order, book will be sent 
postage prepaid. 
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Where Age Onhances Beauty : 
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GENUINE Mahogany is acknowledged 
the most beautiful of cabinet woods. 
Old pieces, in constant use for genera- 
tions, invariably excite our admiration 
not only for their sturdiness, but for the 
soft beauty and mellowness of their 
color tones. Such time-won beauty, 
however, Gan never come unless 
Mahogany is given a simple, transparent 
finish which reveals the figure and 
grain and permits light to reach and 
age the wood naturally. 


CSUs 


In selecting Mahogany avoid a thick, 
muddy, or over-dark finish which not 
only is wholly inappropriate, but which 
forever prevents the mellowing 
processes of time. 


Br Sur_E It Is GENuINE MAHOGANY 























A Postal request will bring 
our Rooks 
“HISTORIC MAHOGANY™ 
“STATELY MAHOGANY” 


interesting—instructive 
complimentary 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION. Inc. 
1133 Broadway New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 
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Residence of E. C. Reifenstine, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Furniture Does Not Dry Out 
with Kelsey Health Heat 


How discouraging to find some cold February day 
that the beautiful living-room table of which 
you have been so proud has begun to get loose and 
pull apart at the joints. Dry heat has done it. 


With Kelsey Health Heat your woodwork and 
furniture cannot dry out. The Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator furnishes you a constant supply of warm, 
fresh, moi air — automatically humidified — that 
keeps every bit of woodwork and every piece of 
furniture in its natural condition — no cracking or 
pulling apart because of dry heat. And the same air 
is as good for you and your family as it is for your 
furniture — no dryness to irritate throat and nostrils 
and bring on headaches and winter colds. 

The Kelsey is an investment in healthful heating — 
it is built to last, like the house, and burns less coal 
than other systems. No radiators to take up valuable 
space. 


“Kelsey Achievements” will tell you about the heat that 
doesn’t dry. Ask us to send it to you. 
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A Special Moistening 
Attachment 


HE Kewvse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New York 





Dealers 
Principal Cities 


BROCKVILLE, ONT., CANADA—Canada Foundries and Forgings, Ltd. 


























HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


knocker on a little flapper of a 
bungalow door? I can hear it, every 
time its thud resounds through that 
small home, uttering its heavy note 
of protest. It wants to go home, | 
know, and its home is the beauti- 
fully paneled old white door of the 





K. of P. Tavern. At present I con- 
tent myself with a substantial, fine 
old brass S knocker, secured from 
an old house in Newburyport, 
but I have such faith in my 
luck that ‘serene I fold my hands 
and wait.’ 


Notes on Hatr-TimMBerR CoTTAGES IN DENMARK 
(Continued from page 45) 


what fine space relations are brought 
about in this way. Here, there is an 
end gable in successive projections 
with a tile roof instead of the thatch 
seen in the smaller and more rustic 
examples. Between the timbers 
there are the usual brick filling, 
covered with plaster, and the usual 
casement windows of rather small 
scale. One will notice, however, 
that two of these on the ground 
floor were removed at some later 
date in order to give more light for 
a shop front. The broad base is 
painted black in accordance with 
the prevailing custom and gives a 
good, strong foundation to build 
upon. Even in a cursory examina- 
tion, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the really fine proportions and 
space relationship in a composition 
of this kind. It is an esthetic effect 
arrived at probably quite uncon- 
sciously, being merely the out- 
growth of principles of good build- 
ing, but for that reason it is all the 
more satisfactory and enduring. 
Another photograph of one of 
these old houses shows more in 
detail a typical window treatment 
on the ground floor, very charming 
in its way. It is the very simplest 
kind of a bay window, quite as one 


would imagine it ought to be carried 
out in this style. The little pent- 
roof over the bay, the well-propor- 
tioned windows with white muntins 
surrounded by a _ narrow black 
architrave, and the glimpse of the 
geraniums and carnations within, 
altogether give a most fascinating 
quaintness, and the more one 
examines this bit of architecture, 
the more satisfactory it seems. It 
is the absolute antithesis of that 
usually unsightly excresence — the 
bay window of our grandfathers. 
To gain an idea of a typical in- 
terior in one of these cottages, one 
cannot do better than to examine 
the photograph of the ‘period’ 
room from the Volksmuseum at 
Copenhagen. As is the case with 
most period rooms of this descrip- 
tion, this one is more elaborate than 
one would find in the simpler cot- 
tages, and it is a bit overcrowded 
with furniture. Yet, we may obtain 
a good idea of the types of furniture 
used and even find a number of 
interesting suggestions for decora- 
tive treatment. The iron stove, for 
instance, standing out from the 
tiled wall at one end of the room, is 
very typical and it was usually one 
of the most important pieces of 
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THIS PERIOD ROOM, ALTHOUGH A BIT OVER-FURNISHED, GIVES ONE A 

GOOD IDEA OF AN INTERIOR IN A COTTAGE OF THE BETTER CLASS. 

NOTE THE DECORATIVE IRON STOVE AGAINST THE TILE WALL, THE 

CARVED CRADLE, AND THE LARGE BUILT-IN BED HIDDEN BY THE 
DAMASK CURTAINS 
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There’s a Secret 
Behind Beautiful Curtains 


FTEN the rods are the real secret 

of lovely curtain effects. And 

new, scientific Bluebird Rods make 
every beautiful effect easy. 


In rust-proof Satin Gold or White 
Enamel, these rods suit all curtains. 
In single, double, triple styles they fit 
plain, bay or casement windows, and 


French doors. Anyone can attach 
the sturdy bracket in a few seconds; 
the rods slip on or off instantly. 


Curtains hang straight and true on 
“Bluebirds” because of the patented 
stiffening ribs— an exclusive feature. 
Made by H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New 


York. 





Inquire of your local dealer. He carries 


Bluebird Rods or will gladly get the 









FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 











“They Make Your Curtains Prettier”’ 
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For Lovers of Antiques 





Collector’s Luck in France 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


RS. CARRICK has lost none of the verve which cap- 
tivated in Collector's Luck and The Next-to- Nothing 
House, and she has gained, in her search for antiques 
through the byways, quais and fairs of her beloved Paris, 
a tremendous stock of information for the collector. The 
amateur will rejoice in lists of dealers and prices. The 
professional will add the book to his reference library. 
But those of us humble folk of the laity, who seek a treas- 
ure now and then to fraternize with the family Lares and 
Penates, will buy the book for the sheer delight of reading 
aloud by the evening fire of ‘blithe and vagabondish days" 
spent a-burning incense at the shrine of Chance in search 
of dear antiquities! —Minneapolis Journal. 


220 pages, decorative design in gold on blue cloth 


Illustrated. $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find............and mail, postpaid, 


Collector’s Luck in France 
Coe NEE ERE ee ORC Se S| SRR ey tk aOR Ree rer er ae 
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4 door is but 


when the lock has been selected 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set 
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half protected 


Hinges do more work for their size and cost 
than any other building material. To put them 
in place requires the services of the more skill- 
ful carpenter. Replacement is costly. But a 
home need be equipped with hardware but 
once in its life if it is well hinged at the start 
with McKinney Hinges. 

When building, make your hardware selection 
early. It safeguards you against over-spending. 
If temporary substitutions become necessary, 
you can take care of them on less lasting fixtures. 


At the builders’ hardware store you can select 
any type of lock, knowing that the finish and 
design can be matched perfectly with 
McKinney Hinges. 

You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry 
hardware articles, including that for garage doors. 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


f these plans. Just write. 
McKinney Manuracturinc Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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74 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Youll be proud of it 


You can get a Davenport Bed of such beauty of design 
that you'll be just as proud of it as of a new oriental 
rug or a fine piano. 

Beautiful period designs, in rich woods, sometimes 
hand carved; upholstered in the finest fabrics; a piece 
of furniture that will grace any home. 


The fact that you have, concealed under all this beauty, 
a very comfortable bed with easy springs and a good 
mattress, makes it all the more a matter of pride. 
There’s no reason, any more, for the ordinary daven- 
port; the Davenport Bed is just as luxurious, with the 
added advantage of providing comfort as a bed. It is 
taking the place of the ordinary davenport in many 
fine homes, in many of the best hotels, and some 
exclusive clubs. 
A Davenport Bed has easy springs to sit on; and a 
separate set of springs to sleep on, a comfortable bed 
with a mattress of its own, when an extra bed is 
wanted. It is the modern idea in living-room furnish- 
ing. It represents progress. 

“The Home in Good Taste’’ is an interesting booklet show- 

ing nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. Give 

the name of your furniture store when you write for it. 

DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 

(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 

1139 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


Ghe Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
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furniture in the house. Sometimes, 
as in Germany and Holland, these 
stoves were made of gaily-painted 
glazed tiles, and in the right place 
thev could be used to-day to great 
advantage. The paneled walls are 
characteristic of the better class of 
houses; in the less pretentious cot- 
tages they would probably be of 
plaster or of painted wooden boards. 
Note the interesting inlaid cabinet, 
the carved cradle and, in the right- 
hand corner, the large built-in bed 
hidden by damask curtains. The 
use of faience and pewter plates as 
a frieze was not confined to Den- 
mark. It seems to have been rather 
a fashion in country districts every- 
where, and we find much the same 
sort of thing in Holland or Brittany 
or England. The Danes, however, 
are especially fond of the decorative 
effect of brightly painted or blue 
and white china. This is mostly of 
native make, and since the eight- 
eenth century the porcelain manu- 
factories at Copenhagen have been 
among the most famous of Europe. 

Now that we have examined 
several of these little houses, it may 
be of interest to point out what 
seem to be certain striking resem- 
blances between this work and that 
of our early American settlers. Few 
of us, perhaps, enjoy a style of 
architecture spontaneously, for it- 
self, as it were, but rather, indi- 
rectly, by association and prepara- 
tion. Of course, we must have 
historical background and associa- 





tions to appreciate fully our own 
native work of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and, to a large extent, that of 
England also. But if we regard it 
more or less objectively, life here in 
Denmark during this period seems 
to have been much the same as it 
was in England or America, allow- 
ing, of course, for numerous minor 
customs which always give a local 
flavor. After our early settlers had 
once established themselves, and 
had got over the pioneer stage and 
the fear of Indian attacks, life in 
Salem was probably not so very 
different from life in Aalborg, al- 
though no Longfellow or Havw- 
thorne known to us has cast a 
romantic glamour over the latter, 
Take this Aalborg house which we 
have here, for instance, cover the 
half-timber with the clapboards 
which were necessitated by our 
rigorous New England winters, put 
diamond-shaped panes in the win- 
dows, and we have a fairly good 
example of a seventeenth-century 
Salem house. For those who want 
a certain historical basis for this 
similarity, it is interesting to re- 
member that many of the early 
settlers of our Northern colonies 
came from the so-called Danish 
part of England where the half- 
timber tradition was very strong; 
and, in turn, the beginnings of this 
tradition may well have been 
brought there from Denmark in 
much the same way in which the 
later pioneers brought it to America. 
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THE GENERAL MontTGoMERY HousE AT 
HaveruHILL, New HaAmpsHIRE 


(Continued from page 49) 


four outside entrances, one on each 
side. Several years ago, however, 
the door on the north was closed. 
This gave entrance — as does the 
south door to-day —to a small 
entry which opened into a room on 
each side, the one on the left being 
the taproom. We find that General 
Montgomery entertained lavishly, 
that he was of great influence in the 
north country, and was a man of 
force and importance in the com- 
munity. It appears quite fitting, 
therefore, that he should be among 
those early settlers granted a 
license ‘as a taverner and a vendor 
of spirituous liquors.’ 

Notably characteristic of the 
period in which the house was built 
is the fireplace in the taproom, wide 


and cavernous and without a 
mantel, set in an elaborately paneled 
wall. At the left was the bar, a deep 
square closet, two of its sides lined 
with shelves and cupboards; the 
other two sides were occupied by 
doorways, the one on the taproom 
side being a Dutch door of which 
the lower half was closed when 
mine host served some of those 
‘spirituous liquors.’ The present 
owners have filled those shelves 
with rare and pleasing pieces of 
china and glass of early design and 
make. 

The upper rooms are more simple 
but none the less charming. Per- 
haps the most fascinating feature 
about the second floor is the ar- 
rangement of the front rooms which 
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Andirons-Firesets 
Screens-Fenders &~ 
Wood Baskets 
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‘HE mere mention of an “open fire” inevitably 

conjures up a pleasing picture. Indeed, what is 
more fascinating than the cheerful crackling of the 
logs? Small wonder that the fireplace plays such an 
important part in the home life. 


Covert fireplace fittings are not only attractive in 
design, but are sturdily built so as to be of practical 
value in caring for the fire. 


ie 


Andirons G-254, illustrated above, are of “eS 
Colonial design, 24° high, made of polished cast = 
brass—$29.00. Other types, somewhat similar 
in design, are offered and other heights may be 
chosen in proportion to your fireplace openings. 
We show, on this page, a few of our many fireplace 
fittings. Our complete line is given in our illustrated 
catalogue, which will be mailed free upon request. 



































In ordering, designate articles by number, and re- 
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mit by check or money order. Write or print name 
and address plainly. If desired we will send articles 
ordered as gifts, directly to recipient. 

Selene eee 














For wood fires spark guards 
This wrought iron coal grate are a necessity. This guard 
is an agreeable departure has a hammered iron frame 
from the ordinary cast iron lL’ wide with hammered 
grate. The bars are ham- handles‘and center ornament. 
mered and rivetted and the The filling is of flat wire, 
iron is finished in grey half basket weave. The finish is 
polish. In size 20° wide the grey half polish. The price 
price is $30.00. for size 37'x31° is $26.00. 


The H. W. COVERT CO. 
137 East 46th Street + New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7666 
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(5) FOR more than a century and a half orange, greenand gray, all applied under es 
© “Wedgwood” hasbeena household word the glaze to render the decoration per- (>) 
We —a symbol of supreme achievement in manent. yy 
&) the potter's art. And yet, despite its pres- . ‘ : (2) 
4 tige and its unsurpassed quality, the Queensware, in many patterns, is carried SC 
(é2) purchase of Wedgwood ware is notan !m open stock in the stores, and may be CA 
Ss extravagance. had either in a complete or partial serv- Sy 
Gy ice. Hence one who delights in collect- es 
J) The pattern shown, Flaxman, is a new ing gradually, or who wishes to start 

@ design in the ever-popular Queensware. a set as a gift, may select a design and 

\S The evolution of an early French style, order units from time to time as 

3) it is developed in pastel tints ofcoralred, desired. 

YE 

© Our illustrated booklet '* E’’ will be sent upon request 


és) Josiah Wedgwood & Sous, Inc. 
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A Valuable Book. 
for you~GRATIS. 


“Beautifying Bedrooms” 


Has the suggestions on decoration, ar- 





rangement and selection of furniture that 
renewing your bedroom 
Explains how to bring out individuality. The 
best and latest ideas of authorities condensed and 
Beautiful effects illustrated 
We would appreciate 


you need in 


concisely presented 

May we send your copy now? 

the name of your dealer in your letter 

THE GARVER FURNITURE COMPANY 
NEW YORK GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO 
Address Main Office, Dept. 111, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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Leading Dealers Now Offer 
hkirdeh Cwilain Rods- 
In Beautiful StippleTone Finish 
Three ways to be 
sure of getting 
genuine 
Kirsch Rods q 


Three-Color 
_ Box 
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Better curtain rods at no higher price 


Your dealer has the new Kirsch Rods. They’re the most 
beautiful window draping fixtures you've ever seen. The 
“Kirsch” StippleTone finish is rich and silk-like. Entirely 
new and different. More durable as well as more artistic. 


Kirsch Rods provide most effective help in windowdraping: 
Easy to put up, easy to take down, fit every window, take. 
care of every draping treatment. They tilt on or off the 
patented Snug-fit Brackets, but never come down accident- 
ally. Kirsch Accessories—heading rings, drapery hooks, 
draw curtain fixtures — are equally simple and practical. 
Look for—The 3-color box—The StippleTone finish—Name “Kirsch” on the rod, 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 17 Prospect Ave., STURGIS, MICH.,U.SA. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 400 Buller St., Woodstock, Ontario 














oom and every kind of window— | 4 
















FREE! 


Wonderful Book of 
Window Draping Helps 


A32- book packed with practical aid 
for window draping. Ideas forevery 7 


single, double, triple, casement, bay, 
odd shaped windows and doors, French 
Doors, etc. 24 color schemes for living rooms, 
dining rooms, bed rooms, sun rooms, etc. 
Instructions for measuring windows, making 
valances, headings, etc.; how to sew on Kirsch 
hooks and _rings; how to put up draw curtains 
on Kirsch Rods. Our 9th annual book—a book \\ 
of service. \ 
If the booklet doesn’t give all needed help, write 

the Kirsch Interior Decoration Service Bureau. 
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ONE OF THE BEDROOMS FURNISHED WITH A FIELD BED WITH 
A DELIGHTFUL LACE CANOPY AND GAY PATCHWORK QUILT 


are entered by one door and which 
are separated by paneled folding 
doors. In the olden days they could 
be flung open of a winter night 
when General and Mistress Mont- 
gomery gave a ball to the gentility 
of the countryside. How easy to 
imagine the fair hostess, with hair 
piled high, in a gown of brocaded 
satin with a handsome lace kerchief 
at her neck and dainty slippers upon 
her feet, as she greeted her guests at 
the door, or as she trod a stately 
minuet in the ballroom with its 
arched ceiling and cheerily burning 
fires in the two fireplaces. One can 
almost hear the echo of soft laughter 
as the merry party troops into the 
big dining-room for the delicious 
collation laid upon a snowy white 
damask cloth, upon which the soft 
radiance of many candles falls in 
fitful gleams. 

To-day these rooms are furnished 
with canopy or field-beds with the 
most fascinating of lacy canopies and 
gav patch-work quilts, and quaint 
bureaus over which gleam old 
mirrors which have reflected happy 
faces, and perhaps tears as well, for 
a century or more gone by. A light 
stand by each bed, also a ladder- 
back chair, and soft hooked rugs 
upon the floor make the picture 
complete. Each bedroom has its 
fireplace and two large closets. Ah, 
they knew how to build in those 
days! 

Memories? Indeed, it is rich in 
memories, this superb old mansion! 
Could it but speak, it would surely 
tell many an interesting story of its 
pious old builder who demurred not 
at dispensing a mug of flip, or a 
glass of rum, but whose religious 
sense was shocked as early as 1799 
when we find in the church records 
that ‘Bro. John Montgomery sent 
in a confession to be read in public 
for his transgressions in riding on 
two occasions on the Lord’s day, 
which was accepted.’ It might also 
reveal the reason for the secret 
cupboard over the north entry, the 
interior of which is gained only 
through the floor boards of the 


closet above. Furthermore, it could 
testify, very undoubtedly, of the 
unbounded joy which must have 
been experienced by the inmates of 
the house when the first piano 
brought into town was placed 
within its walls, and in connection 
with this instrument hangs a tale. 
The instrument was made in Lon- 
don by one Christopher Gaverand, 
and had belonged to Princess 
Amelia, a daughter of King George 
III. She gave it to a chaplain of the 
Royal family whose daughter mar- 
ried an American and came to this 
country to live bringing the piano 
with her. Later it went to Medford 
where it was used in a private 
school, and sometime previous to 
1820 General Montgomery pur- 
chased it and brought it to his home 
in Haverhill. As it needed repairs, 
it was taken to New Ipswich where 
‘its real historical importance was 
disclosed in the life work of Jonas 
Chickering.’ To-day it is the prop- 
erty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston. 

The interior woodwork of the 
house is very unusual in its intricate 
paneling and workmanship. The 
doors were built, so tradition tells 
us, with the paneled cross at the top 
as a prevention against witches! 
Each stick of timber put into the 
house, every nail and screw, every 
hinge and elaborate bit of paneling, 
was done by hand. Think of the 
infinite patience and the delicate 
skill necessary to erect a house of 
such spacious proportions. 

In removing the paper from the 
walls it was found that they had all 
been painted and fantastically 
stenciled — not only at the ceiling 
but at the top of the wainscoting 
and around the doors. Leaving the 
paper in the parlor and in one bed- 
room Mr. and Mrs. Koch have 
tinted all of the other walls. A 
mixture of white lead was used with 
just a bit of burnt umber which 
gives a pleasing soft, creamv color 
and makes an harmonious back- 
ground for the old pieces of mahog- 
any, maple, and walnut with which 
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Snow-White Steel 


Recessed, 
with pocket 


shelf. 





never injure Hess Steel Medicine Cabinets. 
The sturdy steel construction prevents warp- 
ing, swelling, or shrinking. Doors never bind. 
The snow-white enamel never chips nor peels, 
and is as easily cleaned as china. Hess Cabinets 
and Mirrors are unequalled for beauty, durability, 
and sanitary value. See them at your dealers, or 
write for catalogue and prices. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 
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Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 
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Gives you 150 feet of revolving clothes line — and the entire k 
wash hung up to dry from one position. The Hill Champion Ey oy 
Clothes Dryer is the most efficient and convenient means of cut =. 
drying clothes. Just the correct height for easy hanging. No Et ea 
stretching or exertion. Each piece in the wash gets the sunlight Hs ES 
as it sways in the breeze. An all year round helper that more Eis oe 
than pays for itself in a short time. Removable when not in use. = + 24 
Our booklet H gives full information — send for it today. fis 3 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY ECS 
53 Central Street Worcester, Mass. E E 
=e 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR | 


and Power Lawn Mower 

A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 

vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 

ites, Truckers, Florists, Fruit 

Growers, Nurserymen and 
Lawnwork. 

American Farm Machine Co. ¥% 

2594 University Ave. S.E. ‘ 

Minneapolis, Minn. 








PRECIS WRITING 
_ FOR.AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


METHODS of ABRIDGING, SUMMARIZING 
= and CONDENSING with COPIOUS EXERCISES 


Edited by Samuel Thurber 


Newton, Massachusetts, High School 
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‘Residence at Tenafly, X, F. 


CH of the charm of the old-fashioned house lies in its time-worn 


appearance. 
color tones peculiar to Tudor Stone, invariably gives this effect. 


Tudor Stone, a product of our Vermont slate quarries, is endowed by 
nature with a wide range of color tones, and a rugged, interesting tex- 
As each roof is especially designed by us, in conjunction with the 
architect, perfect harmony is assured. 


Our Architects’ Service Department, under the personal direction of Mr. 
Walter McQuade, a practicing architect, will gladly cooperate with you - 
and your architect in planning a Tudor Stone Roof. 


Pising-and Helson-SHlate-Company 











Frank £., Foster, Architect 


A roof, developed in the wonderfully soft, mellow 
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101 Park Avenue. New York 
West Pawlet, Vermont 


CHICAGO 


Architects’ Service Department: 
Quarries and Main Office: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


NEW book, giving a detailed explanation of précis writing and 


its importance in effective composition instruction. It provides 
: numerous exercises suitable for American schools. These exercises 
= furnish methods for increasing a student’s power of mastering thought, 
and perfecting his skill in making that thought clearly articulate. 
: They include excerpts from the writings of Macaulay, Cardinal 
= Newman, Benjamin Franklin, Thoreau, Ruskin, Scott, Keats, 
= Shelley, and Wordsworth, as well as from many noted contemporary 
= authors, among them Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Ralph 
Bergengren, Brander Matthews, Henry van Dyke, and Calvin 
Coolidge 


Price 90 Cents 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS : Boston 
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the Roper Purple 
Line Sane and 
the Roper Com- 
plete Oven Control 
are on the range you 


buy 





© 1925 by G.D.R.C. 


Ln this ‘Roper — the new member of the 
Roper family, pride is expressed, and reputation is 
protected. This is the real significance of each 
additional development of an old established 
company. 

This Roper — by its quality, by its service, 
by its beauty — protects every tradition, and 
furthers every ideal of America’s oldest gas range 
manufacturer — the organization that has fur- 
nished the most important gas range improve- 
ments in the last 40 years. 


All Roper Gas Ranges have the beauty which 
inspires and cheers the very tasks their outstand- 
ing conveniences lighten. Among these note- 
worthy conveniences is Roper Complete Oven 
Control, which bakes or roasts perfectly without 
the watchful attention of the cook. It is impor- 
tant to know that only Roper can give Roper 
Complete Oven Control. 


See Roper —the preferred gas range — in 
every size and type where better gas ranges are 
sold. The famous Roper Recifile of Indexed 
Recipes will be sent on receipt of so cents. 

GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 






Every Roper Range is 
inspected by a woman 
before it is certified by 
the Roper quality mark 
—the Roper purple line. 





| 
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BEAUTIFUL 


the entire house is furnished. 
Shades of lively colored chintz, a 
copy of an old English pattern, lend 
a bit of original charm to the win- 
dows and to the lights which make 
the old house seem like a brilliant 
part of fairyland when night 
spreads her blanket over the val- 
ley. 
Few houses re- 


of these old 





main, and many of those which 
are left are but phantoms of their 
original selves. To those who 
cherish the first ideals of our bud- 
ding Republic, this old mansion, 
which preserves the best traditions 
of early architecture, is an interest- 
ing and valuable study combining 
simplicity and beauty of historical 
and esthetic significance. 


New JourNgtys AROUND THE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 56) 


the sun, and decays when boxed 
tightly. The sporting element is 
found in the present confusion of 
names to the varieties. Buying by 
catalogue is taking chances on get- 
ting the most common sorts, but as 
thyme gains increasing favor the 
identity of its many varieties must 
become fixed. 

Pinks have been a magic touch 
in gardens since fragrance was an 
asset there. How many species 
the botanists have made no one 
dares to say, and at least 50 are 
offered by dealers. The sweet- 
william type has several less effec- 
tive sisters, but this group cannot 
be called evergreen, though the 
base leaves often persist. The mat- 
like type of maiden pink (Dianthus 
deltoides) with dark green foliage, 
has some of the appearance of 
thyme, but the tiny blossoms in 
spring and summer are miniatures 
of the common garden pinks. Pure 
white, deepest red (var. Brilliant) 
and light shades of pink are possible 
in the seedlings, and rapid increase 
by cuttings is possible. There are a 
dozen sister species from the Alps, 
that scarcely differ to the untrained 
eye. The maiden pink has the 
carpeting uses of thyme, evergreen 
always, in sand, gravel, limestone, 
or clay. 

The pinks of common talk are 
varieties of the old Scotch Pink 
(Dianthus plumarius), and a dozen 
or more sister species scarcely 
differ except in smaller size of plant. 
For the rock garden these are su- 
premely useful but for general use 
the developments of the Scotch 
pink give tremendous range of 
varieties. Larger doubles and ever- 
blooming habit have long been 
with us, but most of the double 
forms split their calyx and the 
flowers are not pleasing. The ever- 
blooming sorts may have been 
crossed with the annual sorts, for 


they die after a season of heavy 
bloom. The dark red sorts, as 
Napoleon III, are also short lived. 
As evergreen herbs the oldest sorts 
are as good as the named sorts, 
and the development in this direc- 
tion seems to be stopped. From 
England have come larger and 
taller sorts, destined to great use- 
fulness. Dianthus pritchardi seems 
to be developed as a tall carnation- 
like race of dark red singles, often 
with a large maroon eye, very vigor- 
ous, everblooming, fragrant. It 
seeds freely. D. allwoodi is a husky 
stocky strain, the flowers full, of 
rounded petals, borne all summer, 
with little fragrance. About six 
sorts are offered, but seed is also 
available. The group is perfectly 
hardy. The strain called ‘Hardy 
Carnations’ is now being tried out 
in this country. It is tall (2 ft.), 
branched, with many flowers to the 
There is no 


stem, all summer. 
fragrance and little seed, must be 
grown from cuttings, and the 


stock is scarce. It is probably the 
European development of the car- 
nation, but it is as hardy as the 
common pinks, and the foliage 
clumps are most pleasing in win- 
ter’s snows. 

Phlox is the only truly American 
group that contains evergreen 
herbs. If vou are tired of the old 
magenta moss phlox (P. subulata) 
there are a dozen better varieties, 
and at least five other evergreen 
species. 

Sedum is the name of a puzzling 
and curious group, most of them 
evergreen herbs, and the common 
sorts are best placed in sun-baked 
rock gardens. As winter ornaments 
most of them do not excite me, 
but | am glad to speak in favor of 
the summer and winter virtues of 
newer and more deserving kinds, as 
Sedum reflexum, like a giant blue- 
green moss; S. hispanicum, a tiny 
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Are You Planning a Garage? 
Then Send for This Helpful Free Book 


Before building that new garage, 
or remodeling the old one, 
Dept. L for your free copy of this 
yarage doorway book. 
valuable plans 

All types of R-W Garage 

Hardware are 
including the nationally-famous— 


Garage Door 
Hardware 


Doors hung on Slidetite slide 
and fold inside, away 
ice, leaving a wide, 


with 
tions. 
Door 


snow 


they 
open 


Omaha 
Cine inns 








and 
unobstructed opening. 
never sag or bind, a child can 
or close 
weather-tight and rattle-proof 
when closed. 


Richards Wilcox Mfs. (0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,.U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
NewYork Indian: polis _ 


ICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN co. 


Ww calene LONDON, ONT. 




















New Atlantic Books 


Barrett Wendell 
And His Letters 


A correspondence of amazingly varied interest, revealing the real nature of 
the brilliant Harvard teacher and critic. Filled with vivid comment on 
politics, education, people and friends. Illustrated. $4.50 





By M. A. DeWotre Howe 


By Earnest Ermo Catk1ns 


“Louder, Please!” 


Some thirty years ago Mr. Calkins came to New York, friendless, penniless, 
and deaf; he is now at the head of the advertising profession. This is his 
life-story, and a more human, fascinating, humorous and at times pathetic 
autobiography has not been published. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Gallants 


Everyone who reads The Divine Lady or ‘‘The Ladies!” 
this new book in which the mystery of favorite Old World heroes is revealed. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


By E. BarriNGton 


will want to read 


By Stuart SHERMAN 
N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


My Dear C li 

Y VeEar VOMMECHMA Fi: sai, 
If you like witty conversation and brilliant repartee, you will thoroughly 
enjoy these spirited discussions of such absorbing topics as modern novels, 
prohibition, religion, marriage and modern girls. $2.50 


The Actor’s Heritage By Waxter Pricnarp Eaton 


A book of keen interest to every follower of the theatre. It is brimful of 
amusing anecdotes and choice bits of gossip about famous plays and players. 
Profusely illustrated. $4.00 
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Pride In Your Kitchen~ 


The WALKER Dishwasher-Sink 
is of heavy enamelled ware — the 
equal of quality ware in your 
bath-room. It not only gives 
your kitchen new importance 
but saves space and drives away 
the drudgery of dishwashing. 
Approved installation for high- 
grade apartments as well as for 
individual homes. 


With the WALKER you have a real 
Dishwasher in sink at little extra cost. 
Let us send you literature that describes 
this sink and also the portable and 
other models of the famous WALKER 
Dishwasher, approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute and thousands of 
users. 


Use the coupon below; indicate your 
interest in sink or portable type and 
give us the name of your plumber, 
electrical dealer or department store. 
Address Walker Dishwasher Corp., 341 
Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WALKER 


Dishwasher & Dryer 
“Washes Dishes CleanerThan By Hand” 





Model D—Portable and Plumbed-in 
Types 





























WALKER DISHWASHER CORP. 
341 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Without obligation to buy, send me full particu- 
lars and literature on the WALKER DISH- 
WASHER & DRYER. ) Sink Type © Separate 
Machine Type 


Name... 
Address... 


Dealer's Name... 


(Dealers—Write for Proposition) 





Nowsheknows itis 
safetoleavethem— 


Her precious children—what if some- 
thing should happen to them while 


she was out for the afternoon? 


So often she had told herself her 
fears were groundless. And yet--the 
furnace. What if the maid should 
forget to check the fire? Or perhaps 
it might go out entirely. How re- 
lieved she was each time she came 
home to find everything was all right. 


And yet—the next time? Always 
there was that haunting fear to 
spoil her pleasure. 


© © 


Now she knows it is safe to leave 
them. For the dependable Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator never forgets 
to watch the fire. It automatically 
controls dampers and drafts; keeps 
the temperature uniform. The dan- 
gers from an overheated furnace 
are avoided. Rooms are never too 
hot or too cold — just right for 
comfort and health. No worries 
about heat regulation. Less work. 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


The remarkable thing about it is this: 
It might be classed as a luxury, con- 
sideringthecomfortand convenience 
it brings; yet it actually saves money 
for those who enjoy its benefits. This 
is fully explained in the interesting 
booklet,“TheProper Oper- ' 
ation of the Home Heat- 
ing Plant,” which contains 
simple rules for saving fuel. 
Mailed free on request. 
Dependable automatic control is 
a necessity on oil burners. Lead- 
ing makers furnish the Minne- 
apolis as standard equipment. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2745 Fourth Avenue. So. " 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sold and installed by branch 


offices in principal cities and 
20,000 heating contractors. 
















THE HOUSE 


flattened blue-green moss; S. ore- 
ganum with erect stems like a small 
fleshy heather; S. sieboldi with 
broad reddish leaves in 3’s; and 


| S. sarmentosum (called ‘Stringy’ in 


Standardized Plant Names) a flow- 
ing mound of slender stems, the 


leaves yellow-green. There are 


| many other sorts to be tried for 


good winter foliage. 

Saxifraga is a refuge for a number 
of plants, but the stout leathery 
fellows that are evergreen are a 
group by themselves, often called 
megasea abroad, native to Europe- 
Asia. They are not beauties at any 
day of the year, but the thick leaves 
sticking through the snow are their 
greatest attraction. Summer heat 
or biting cold have no effect on 
them; surely that is a recommenda- 
tion. The clusters of pinkish flowers 


| are no great show, and often are 


sadly battered by frosts. There are 
four distinct species, one with 
heart-shaped leaves (Saxifraga 


| cordifolia), one very similar but the 


leaves not heart-shaped (S. crassi- 


folia), one with a tiny fringe of 


hairs on the leaf edge (S. ligulata) 
and then one with foliage of reddish 
cast (S. purpurascens). Varieties 
and hybrids are offered abroad, 
and seed of mixed types is avail- 
able. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Several of the hardy bamboos 
hold their foliage through zero 
winters, though almost too tropical 
in appearance to be waving over 
northern snow. Few are offered by 
dealers, but six sorts can be tried 
and are hardy. Once established in 
good soil they run widely and deeply 
forming tiny jungles. 

Most of our evergreen perennials 
come from the region of the Alps, 
and possibly the climate favors a 
green winter foliage. Species of 
yucca, phlox, heuchera and several 


sedums seem to be our chief native | 


evergreen herbs. From the Orient 
we have as yet few, save pachy- 


sandra, some sedums, the bamboos | 


and the uncommon ophiopogon. 
Surely from Mongolian mountains 
or Siberian steppes other herbs 
with snow-loving foliage may be 
brought forth. Most of the ever- 
green herbs are best suited to a light 
soil and dry summers. Besides their 
winter cheer or summer flowers 
they thus have a further usefulness 
for gardens where the soil is un- 
fitted for heavy feeders, and where 
dry summers are a problem. May 
further work of discovery and im- 
provement give us other sorts of 
equally tenacious foliage and un- 
complaining roots, with added beau- 
ty in flower and habit of growth! 


Twenty Mites Out 
(Continued from page 62) 


comfort vivid, completely sheltered, 
yet surrounded by rain. One seems 
so near the rain, like a woodland 
creature snug and warm in a hollow 
tree. Gives sense of intimacy, tran- 


| quillity, privacy, the reality of the 


earth. Very —’ 

Just then I heard the splash of 
our vehicle, which is of a make so 
well known and so broadly smiled 
upon that Gregory delicately calls 
it our ‘quadrucycle.’ | heard the 
whish of the wheels through the 
water that had collected at the en- 
trance of our drive. | stepped out 


| through the kitchen to wave, and 


as I unlocked the back door | no- 
ticed something queer about the 
wall paper on the ceiling of the 
tiny pantry in the ell. While wait- 
ing for Gregory to come in, | in- 
vestigated. The ceiling paper was 
undoubtedly sagging in the middle. 
Could it always have curved down 
that way without my noticing it? 
Or had the roof leaked and unstuck 


the paper to that extent? I scruti- 
nized it from all angles, and sure 
enough there were tiny drops stand- 
ing on the surface of the paper 
where it drooped downward at the 
deepest curve. Was the plastering 
under the paper also coming down? 
I seized my broom, and with the 
handle cautiously poked the baggy 
area above my head. It was not 
stiff like plaster. It was pliable 
like a jelly-bag, and | could push 
it up in little hollows with the 
handle of my broom. | decided not 
to bother Gregory with this dis- 
covery until after he was warm and 
dry and fed. So, closing the door 
to the ell, | met him at the threshold 
and captured his wet things. 

‘Now, if this is n’t perfect, never 
mind,’ remarked Gregory after 
dinner, as he stretched out in the 
big wing-chair before the fire. 
‘You can’t imagine it, being here all 
day, but it’s like all the dreams in 
the world to get out here after that 
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The Doberman Pinscher 


Police Dog 


FAITHFUL, fearless, reliable 
protector; an ideal house dog and 
escort, being short-haired, clean-coated, 
of medium size, and physically beauti- 
ful; possessed with almost human in- 
telligence they are easily trained to 
protect the home, children or auto- 
mobile. 


As protector and companion he is 
incorruptible and certain.. Re the 
owner of one or two of these clean, 
noble, muscular Dog of Dogs. 


Puppies from imported and domes- 
tic, registered stock; international 
champion sires and dams of the finest 
breeding obtainable. Raised in clean, 
airy houses with open unrestricted 
exercising areas. Fed on pure, whole- 
some farm food which enable us to 
guarantee strong, healthy and happy 
youngsters. 


WE RAISE ONLY DOBERMANS 
Edgehill Farms and Kennels 


Incorporated 
WESTON, VERMONT 























FURNESS 


LINE 


BERMUDA— 


Playground of Eternal 
Springtime 
(Temperature 60° to 70°) 
Only 2 days from New York 
Sailings 
Twice Weekly 
From New York 
Wed. and Sat. 
Tickets good on 
either teamer, 
insuring unequal- 
led express serv- 
ice via Palatial 
Twin-Screw Oil- 
burning Steam- 





ers. 
“FORT VICTORIA” 


Sis. 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
Modern Hotels 
All Outdoor Sports 


No Passports 





For tllustrated Booklets wrtte 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


or Any Local Tourist Agent 























INTERESTED 
in SCHOOL BOOKS? 


Send lo the Educational De- 
frartment, 8 Aplington Se, 
Buston, for a copy of oar dam 
cational calalegue 
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for our new downstairs 
trim. Next comes the up- 
stairs—and even before 
that, some good pieces 
of ‘Beautiful Birch’ 
furniture.” 


Very hard to dent or 
mar, as well as very 
lovely in grain and tex- 
ture—that’s beautiful 
birch. 


A permanent invest- 
ment, and a lasting 
delight—that’s birch. 








Dining Room, New York R of Mrs. 
Minturn Pinchot. Paneledin Beautiful Birch. 
Messrs. Murphy & Dana, Architects. 


Why not write for the 
birch Book today? It 
gives you all the facts 
about this hard but 
beautiful wood. It 
comes promptly — free 
on your request. 


THE 


BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
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THE HOUSES 
drive in the rain. Think of having 
this little house to ourselves, tight 
asadrum. All day in the laboratory 
it seemed perfectly natural to be 
under cover, no miracle at all. But 


out here you appreciate the simple’ 


fact of being so safe and snug and 
dry.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said I, selecting a 
fresh tea-towel from the _linen- 
drawer and vanishing to the kitchen. 
How could | spoil that mood, | 
thought, as | whisked the piles of 
dishes to their shelves. Still, if I 
had discovered a crack in our roof- 
tree, | supposed it was my duty to 
tell. I tried to spin out my work 
as long as I could, but the moment 
came at last. I took my trusty 
broom firmly in my hand, and pre- 
sented myself at the study door. 
Gregory had arranged the contents 
of his brief-case in neat mounds 
on the hearth-rug, and, with one 


| foot on the fender, was at work 





with some plotting-paper on his 
knee. He looked up and saw me as 
I stood there leaning regretfully 
on my broom, like Athena on her 
spear. 

‘Computing?’ said I. 

‘Not now,’ said he affably, pois- 
ing pencil at parade rest. 

‘Well,’ said | politely, ‘could you 
possibly spare a minute to come 
and compute the liquid contents of 
the ceiling-paper in the ell?’ 

‘Does it leak?’ asked Gregory, 
springing up. 

‘Not now,’ said I, ‘but it’s hang- 
ing down in the middle. You see,’ 
I went on as | led the way into 
the ell, ‘how the paper curves 
downward? Doesn't it look like 
the sheet let down from heaven 
to Peter, seen from the under 


side?’ 
I raised the handle of my broom. 
‘You notice,’ | went on, ‘how it 


gives when | poke itr’ | poked it, 
and it ‘gave’ indeed. The handle 
of the broom went neatly through. 

‘Hi!’ roared Gregory, snatching 
at me, but too late. 

When Niagara suddenly drops 
and hits you in the eye, you do not 
pause to reason out your acts. 
Ducking instinctively, I tried to 


| push back the torrent with my 
| broom. But the handle of a broom, 
| though admirable in its way, is 


inadequate as a dike. I felt like the 
Maid of the Mist. Gregory, bent 
almost double with his prudent 
efforts to choke back unseasonable 
guffaws, was swiftly fetching pails. 
Meanwhile the rent in the paper, 


BEAUTIFUL 
tearing lengthwise, was _ letting 
down a longitudinal shower. 

‘To catch it all,’ observed Greg- 
ory, diligently arranging a single 
file of pans and pails, ‘I wish we had 
a narrow tub about the length of 
the Cape Cod Canal.’ 


‘What shall we do about the 
leak?’ | inquired later when I was 
drying my hair before the fire. 

‘If we lived on the top floor of a 
city apartment and this happened 
at all,’ mused Gregory, ‘we ’d tele- 
phone to the Real Estate Company 
who held our lease, and they ’d 
have a man on the roof next day.’ 

‘We could write to the owner,’ 
I suggested. 

‘Yes, and while we waited for a 
man to get out here, the whole 
ceiling would come down and the 
pantry would be a pond. Luckily 
I know a seam where that leak 
must be, and you noticed that the 
ceiling under the torn paper had 
one good firm crack that will act 
as a safe drain for to-night. But as 
soon as it’s daylight, if you’ll set 
the alarm-clock, Ill get out on the 
roof myself.’ 

Late in the evening we went out 
into the ell again, and emptied all 
the pails and basins, and set them 
back in a row once more, like a mili- 
tary drill of refrigerator pans. The 
dripping of the rain on aluminum 
and tin plaved quite a little tune. 

‘Gregory,’ said I, as we stood 


gazing up at the tattered banners | 


of the ceiling-paper above our 
heads, ‘vou know Emerson says 
there is a crack in everything that 
God has made. 
the roof make you wish we had a 
flat in town?’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Gregory, ‘not at all! 
You little know what pleasure you 
gave me when you showed me just 
how that ceiling-paper gave.’ 

The last thing that night | went 
to my desk to jot down one more 


brief item in my ledger for that day: | 


‘November 2, P. S.A country 


Does this leak in | 





house in a storm does indeed con- | 
vey a sense of “reality,” just as | 


I said this afternoon. 
should reality be so much more 
charming when perceived at one 
remove? For instance, why is the 
patter of a raindrop on the roof so 
much more soothing than the patter 
of a raindrop in a pail?’ 

And then | closed the ledger, 
and put it away, and trudged up 
the stairs, and set the alarm-clock 
carefully at half-past-five. 








But why | 











Clean Fireplaces 


AX of us admire spick and span 
fireplaces. We like to lounge 
at the fireside where there aren’t 
any soot smudges, ashes, dust or 
dirt to remind us of toil. 

For a clean fireplace that will 
give abundant, economical heat, be 
sure to build according to Donley 
Fireplace Plans, using the Donley 
Damper with its smooth, metal 
throat, and the Donley Ash Dump. 

Send for a complimentary copy 
of the Donley Book of Fireplaces 
containing fireplace designs and 
plans. 


The Donley Brothers ©. 
13930 Miles Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 
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Suitable Designs of Iron Fence 
and Gates for town houses, sub- 
urban homes, country estates 
and all other properties. Also 
Chain Link Wire Fence. 

We invite correspondence 
with those who are interested. 
Estimates furnished. 

Write for book of designs 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“‘The World’s Greatest Iron 
Fence Builders” 


219 Stewart Block, 
Sales and C 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Principal Cities 








Collector’s Luck 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


ETWEEN the French marbled cov- 
ers of this attractive volume will b« 
found the secret of how your home may 
attain the charm of stenciled furniture, 
lustre pitchers and teacups, pressed 
glassware, old woven coverlets and 
counterpanes, antique lights and lamps 
Illustrated. $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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When é¢grandfather 
was a little boy 


VERY fall there would come a day when his mother would say 
to his father,‘‘ John, it’s time to see about the children’s shoes.” 


Shoes were matters to reckon with in great-grandfather’s family. 
As in many other families of the countryside, calves had to be killed 
and skinned. The skins were taken to a tannery across the river, 
and in due time young John would set off with the leather to the 
cobbler to have his measure taken. 


Old Sam, the cobbler, was a friend of the family. They knew 
him. They knew his work. They knew the quality of the leather 
they had furnished him. They could have estimated pretty ac- 
curately the time young John’s shoes would wear him. 


Those days are gone forever. No longer do you know personally 
the makers of your shoes. Your clothing, your food, your furni- 
ture, your household utilities are produced by men and women you 
will never see. 


That element of confidence, however, which in former days came 
from personal contact of neighbor with neighbor and friend with 
friend is still present. 


Nowadays, advertising is the bond between manufacturer and 
consumer; between merchant and patron. 


Through advertising, maker and dealer build with you their 
reputations. 


Through advertising, they make a bid for your friendship. 


To them, your friendship is essential, and to assure it, they see 
to it that their goods are as advertised. 


By reading advertisements, you know where and what you can 
buy with confidence. 


xe 
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In buying advertised goods the element 
of risk is removed 
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gardens. 


i) The 87th Annual Edition of the Dreer Garden Book ne 
na of 224 pages requests the opportunity to serve you 1 
ps as a good friend, a loyal guide. Your request will << 

N bring it — it’s free, of course — and please mention 0 


this publication. 


He HENRY A. DREER 


os 1306 Spring 
( Garden Street 


Beat tes se) OK] 
7H SEK =e 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
A Real Friend to Gardeners 


FRIEND tells the truth, gives sound advice gladly and 
offers help to act upon advice given. 


All this, you may expect from our printed representative. 
For 87 years it has helped make America a land of better 
Its descriptions and illustrations are truthful; the 
cultural hints are based upon lifetime experiences of experts. 
It offers superior- merchandise gathered from the entire world 
by an organization governed by a “live and let live” policy. 
These characteristics cause the Dreer Garden Book to be held 
high in the esteem of over 200,000 loyal customers. 


To make a garden, you’ll require seeds, bulbs, plants. 
Which to choose among so many flowers, fruits, vegetables has 
become a perplexing problem in modern garden making. 
And it is this very problem which we try to solve for you 
through the Dreer Garden Book. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


















As practical, as beautiful, 
as comfortable 
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if ERE is an example of a 

typical Hodgson home— 
a sturdy, comfortable, attrac- 
tive dwelling. Such a house 
can be erected in just two 
days with unskilled labor. 

Hodgson Houses are shipped 
to you in carefully finished 
sections which lock securely 
together. The walls and 
roofs of these houses are 
made of cedar, the most dura- 
ble wood known. The frame- 
work is sturdy Oregon pine. 
Staunch and storm-tight, 
Hodgson Portable Houses are 
standing today undergoing 
every climatic condition of 
the globe. 

Hodgson Houses are com- 


fortable too. They are snug 
and easily heated in winter 
and delightfully cool and in- 
viting in summer. 

In design Hodgson Houses 
are outstandingly beautiful. 
By forest glen, by lake or 
sea, or for the big estate, 
Hodgson Portable Houses are 
in perfect harmony with the 
most picturesque settings. 

Our new catalog shows 
many actual photographs of 
Hodgson Houses. Also porta- 
ble garages, play houses, dog 
kennels, poultry-houses, etc, 
Send for catalog J today. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 

71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HODGSON feests 











THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 


three dollars. 
by a stamped envelope. 


NGENUITY certainly is one of 

the characteristics of the house- 
hold presided over by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. F. P., of Massachusetts. 
Read how they adapted an old 
sewing machine to the demands of a 
modern household. 


Among the many things that ‘fell’ to 
us when we first went to housekeeping 
was a sewing machine. It was one of the 
old style machines, but after a complete 
overhauling it proved its worth many 
times, for there were curtains and hang- 
ings to be made for every room. But 
where to put the machine when not in 
use was a problem, for our house is 
small, and the few available places did 
not seem just right for such an unbeau- 
tiful piece of household machinery. A 
husband to the rescue! 

With the motor of an electric fan, a 
few bits of wire, and a deal of patient 
tinkering, the whole mechanism was 
fastened to the former drop cover of the 
machine, and the base of the fan served 
as the foot control. My new electric 
machine is not only portable, but small 
enough to be tucked out of sight. The 
old wood and iron machine had disap- 
peared. If I had given the matter a 
thought I should probably have im- 
agined it reposing in some junk heap. 
Imagine my surprise then, on going to 
the attic (which my husband uses as a 
workshop) to find the base there, re- 
splendent with a new board top, and 
serving as a work-bench. The small 
drawers which were originally designed 
for thread, and so forth, were filled with 
screws and nails and a thousand and one 
other things awaiting the next tinkering 
job. I am still wondering if the prospect 
of having so handy a work-bench may 
not have been the incentive for making 
over my machine! 


* * * 


T is seldom that poetry is as 
practical as the following verse, 
but perhaps that is because it was 
written in 1858. M. F., of Ohio, 
found it in a Godey’s Lady's Book 
of that date, and kindly sent it to 
us. It runs: — 
Tis highly essential and useful to know, 
How furniture polish is made; 
And for that very reason | purpose to 
; show, 
lhe way ’tis mixed up by the trade. 
To a pint of the varnish termed mastic, 
unite 
A pint of pale, boiled linseed oil; 
And, if it is good, as it will be, mixed 
right, 


Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied 


’Twill remove every symptom of soil 

As soon as applied to a table or chair, 

With a piece of soft linen or flannel, 

And is noted for varnishing all kinds of 
ware, 

From a stool to a beautiful panel. 


* * * 


INCE we are on the subject of 

recipes, this seems a good op- 
portunity to print several fine ones 
which Mrs. H. L. C. M. of Mary- 
land has sent in. You probably 
saved the earlier ones which we 
printed some months ago from the 
same contributor. The first one is 
for preparing cloths for polishing 
silver, and is as follows: — 


A silver cloth which is always ready 
for use may be easily prepared. Boil 20 
ounces of powdered hartshorn in a pint 
of water, and pour it over pieces of old 
flannel any size you wish. Let these soak 
until the liquid is absorbed thoroughly, 
then hang them out to dry without 
wringing them. When dry they are 
ready to use. A quick rub with one of 
these cloths produces a brilliant polish. 


To Take Ink Stains from Furniture 


Put a few drops of spirit of nitre 
(nitric acid) into a teaspoon of water and 
apply to the stain with a small cork ora 
feather. Be very careful not to let the 
acid touch the surrounding wood. As 
soon as the ink fades go over the place 
quickly with a rag dampened in cold 
water, or there is danger of having the 
nitre leave a nasty white mark. Then 
polish with furniture polish in the usual 
way. 

* *k * 


F, gered every household has a 
collection of broken china 
put away waiting for the day when 
it shall be restored to its original 
usefulness. For such the following 
is printed: — 


To Mend China 


Make a glue that is both transparent 
and without color in the following way: 
Boil down a small quantity of isinglass 
in a scrupulously clean saucepan. Re- 
move from the pan, and when merely 
warm add one half the quantity of spit- 
its of wine and mix thoroughly together 
and leave to cool. For colored china the 
glue may be colored to match by adding 
to the isinglass when it is boiling the 
necessary amount of dye. 
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Plan your garden now with the help of 


TheSpirit oftheGarden 


‘By Martha ‘Brookes Hutcheson 


Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 


ARTHA BROOKES HUTCHESON has given us a book 

remarkable for its concise and practical suggestions 
and its grasp of fundamental principles of garden-planning, 
which is, at the same time, brilliantly and entertainingly 
written. 

There are about one hundred and eighty unusual and 
beautiful pictures of American and European gardens which 
illustrate a text full of inspiration, knowledge, and sugges- 
tions. The principal divisions are on the sees of the flower 
garden, the importance of axes, the use of the hedge, water 
in the garden, arbors and gateways, and a delightful essay 
on the subject of greenhouses. 

_A great deal is said in a short space. There is a world of suggestion in a 
single line. The whole subject is analyzed and classified with an amazing 
grasp of fundamentals. The formal and the informal garden are both treated 
with insight and with such impartiality, that one wonders which of the 
two is preferred by the author. 

Every architect who ever does a country place should read it, and every 
garden lover should have it on a most convenient table. — The Architectural 
Record. 

The book, lavishly illustrated, contains approximately 230 pages, 
including a most interesting introduction by Ernest Peixotto. 


1’ 


; ” 
Size 83/’x 11} 


At All Booksellers, or THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


, Silk cloth binding, stamped in gold, boxed. $8.50 








INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
By Henrietta C, Peasopy 


M&S PEABODY is editor of two popular books derived from the House 

BeautiruL, Homemakers’ Questions and Answers and What Makes the 
House Beautiful. Her new volume contains many skillful designs for interior 
furnishings presented in most attractive form. , 


Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Making the Living- 
Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books and Their Placing, Pictures 
and Wall Hangings, and many others $3.00 


WHAT MAKES ¢he HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
By Henrietta C. Peasopy 


HIS book has a very practical as well as an xsthetic value to those who 
are building or aniiies It is a collection of excellent illustrations 
and carefully made measured drawings of architectural details, accom- 
panied by explanatory text. Among the subjects treated are entrance door- 
ways, inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and mantels, closets, 
kitchens, and corner cupboards $3.00 


OUTSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
By Henrietta C. PeEasopy 


ISS PEABODY has gotten together a large number of attractive views 

of domestic landscape gardening, published in a sort of portfolio, and 
accompanied by instructive comment on such apposite subjects as stone 
walls and fences, garden paths, the uses of vines, pools, and fountains, and 
garden accessories. It sounds like a midsummer daydream. The book is pro- 
duced to meet the needs of American householders who, according to the 
author, are beginning to realize that the surroundings of a house are as 
important as its architecture, and deals rather with the setting of the small 
house than with the landscape gardening of large estates Profusely illus- 
trated. $3.00 


THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press + »¢* Boston 
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A Border of 
Perennial 
Lupines 
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GIANT PASTEL 
SNAPDRAGONS 


Send for This Book 


Elliott’s “Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens” for1925 
describes all of the finest 
varieties of flowers, includ- 
ing many valuable new in- 
troductions. Makes garden 
planning interesting, easy, 
and resultful. Free to all 
who are interested in fine 
gardens. Write for it to- 
day. 
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Rare Art Shades 


for your 1925 garden 


SUPREME IN SIZE and form—even more 
distinguished for their new and rare pas- 
tel colors—are Elliott’s 1925 selections in 
-asily grown garden flowers. Old favor- 
ites bred to size and beauty hitherto un- 
dreamed of. Just as easy to grow as the 
commoner forms but infinitely more love- 
ly. Available in limited quantities only 
for 1925. 


Elliott’s Giant Pastel Snapdragons. Newest 
and largest of all,“Snaps’’; unique and most artis- 
tic in coloring. Old gold, pastel rose and lavender, 
warm terra cotta, russet and coppery tones. Thick- 
ly clustered blossoms on mammoth 3-foot spikes. 
ideal for cutting. Pkt. 35 cents. 


Elliott’s Sweet Scented Lupines. Delicate, en- 
chanting perfume and a wealth of soft harmonious 
shades distinguish this famous strain. Hardy per- 
ennials, thriving in full sun or partial shade. —_ Fre- 
quent cutting prolongs the blooming period from 
May on to early fall. ‘Tall spires of pink, rose, sky 
blue, amber, fawn and artistic bicolors. Pkt. 50 cts, 


Elliott’s Violet Blue Balcony Petunia. One 
of the most superbly colored flowers we have ever 
seen—a lovely deep shade of pure violet blue—rare 
in flowers of any kind and absolutely unique in 
Petunias. A mess of big, velvety blooms from early 
summer to late fall. Pkt. 25 cents. 


Elliott’s Mammoth Pastel Zinnias. The lar- 
gest strain of Zinnias ever developed and the most 
beautiful. Not the raw, glaring colors of the fa- 
miliar types but softer pastel combinations of salm- 
on, rose, lavender, old gold, burnt orange, deep 
crimson and violet. Flowers often 6 inches across, 
with deep, full centers. | Sensational in every way. 
Pkt. 40 cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

One full size packet each of Elliott's 
four new Art Shade Selections for 
1925, postpaid 





) $1.25 
“I 


Supply limited; please order early 
ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 
Established 1889 


531 Magee Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ~ 
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Harris Blue Butterfly 
DELPHINIUM 


4 (Delpbinium Chinensis) 
> A Beautiful Cornflower Blue 


A hardy and unusual Delphinium that 
+) blooms the first year from seed sown in the 
. spring in the open ground. It starts blooming 
the first year in July and the following years 
és much earlier, and continues all summer. It 
grows 114 to 2 feet high in bush form and is 
- covered with bloom from ground to top. 
+ Beautiful for cut flowers or in the garden. 
The plants need no protection and will do 
» well in any good soil. 
‘ We can also furnish a White Butterflly 
Delphinium of the same type as the blue. 
They are particularly handsome when grouped 
together. 


SEEDS THAT WILL GROW 


Blue Butterfly, - ~ Pkt. 10c 
White Butterfly - - Pkt. 10c 
A packet of each for 16c in stamps 


Our new catalog of Harris Vegetables and 
Flowers, illustrated in color contains many inter- 
esting and unusual suggestions for your garden. 
We will gladly send it free on request. 

We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Gladiolus, Dahlia and other bulbs 
and many flowering plants. Our catalog offers 
you the opportunity of buying seeds of a very 
superior quality direct from the grower at much 
less than city seedmen’s prices. 

It will pay you to ask for the catalog today. 


Joseph Harris Co., Moreton Farm 
R. F. D. 4 Coldwater, N. Y. 
ra) 
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Furnish your garden now 
Enjoy it next spring 


That charming new pergola, rose arbor, lattice fence or other 
feature — insure next spring’s enjoyment by installing it now. o 

We can give quicker delivery at this season, and you'll get the tearing ‘ 
up over. Your garden will be a beauty place instead of a problem next 
spring. wn 

Our 25 years’ experience as America’s largest designers and makers e3 
of such equipment, permit lower prices than local carpenters can quote. 


Our products are quality-built, architecturally correct and embody = } 
those refinements of design and craftsmanship which make all the <i 
difference in the world. 45 


Correspondence concerning your plans is invited. Co-operation 
gladly given. Catalog M - 34, filled with suggestions, 30c postpaid. , 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO., 2187 Elston Avenue, Chicago ?) 
Showrooms: 6 East 39th Street, New York City s 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Koll Lock -Joint Columns —Entrances—Pergolas ite) 
Rose Arbors—Garden Furniture and Accessories | 
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Preserving Cut Flowers 

Cut flowers keep fresh looking longer 
if the tips of the stalks are cut off every 
day to expose fresh cells to the water. 
The addition of a little carbonate of 
soda or camphor to the water is recom- 
mended. Flowers wilted by having been 
sent through the mail should be stood 
for some minutes in hot water, trimmed, 
and transferred to cold water. 


* * * 


F you have ever struggled for 

hours trying to remove a re- 
fractory wall paper which seemed 
to be made into the wall itself you 
will appreciate the following helpful 
suggestion from Mrs. A. W. McN., 
of New York: — 

In beautifying walls with paint or 
fresh paper it is often a trying matter to 
remove layers of old wall paper which 
seem to resist every effort of the scraping 
knife. The trouble is that the water 
dries on the paper before it reaches and 
loosens the paste. Use one cup of glyc- 
erine to a pail of hot water, and there 
will be no more difficulty for the work 
will move forward with satisfying dis- 
patch. 

xk kK * 

RS. E. B. B. of Washington, 

D. C., had a happy thought 
in the way of finding new uses for 
some of her possessions which she 
describes in the following humorous 
way. No doubt many of you will 
find inspiration in her words to ‘go 
and do likewise.’ She says: — 

The saying that necessity is the 
mother of invention, even though at 
times somewhat trite, is still true enough 
to strike a familiar chord in most of 
us. Although bromidic it occurred to 


/ me one day when | gazed spiritlessly 


upon the two old bronze images of 
which I was the prideless possessor. 


| They had served for a long time to 
| spoil the effect of a very pretty Colonial 


| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


mantel. The notion that they held 
pleasant memories for an aged member 
of the family made it all but impossible 
to dispose of them entirely. 

I realized that the time had come 
when I| must devise some scheme to dis- 
turb their look of permanency and putan 
end to my reactions toward them. 
When assembled the pair were hopeless, 
but in studying them one could readily 
see that dissection would change their 
proportions favorably. The lower parts 
were really good looking ebony pedes- 
tals. The bronze figures were screwed 
to these, and after soaking with a little 
coal oil to loosen up the rusted screws, 
the bases were easily removed. The 
black standards | used for foundations 
for two old copper lustre vases and the 
effect was really charming, and seemed 
more beautiful for the background of the 
old ivory mantel. 

The left-overs, the bronze figures, 
came in well for book ends. They had 
weight enough to serve admirably in 
upholding the Furness set of Variorum 
Shakespeare which | had desired for a 
long time to have on the library table. 


*x* * * 


ES rsmaaboii way to make a win- 
dow full of flowerpots attrac- 
tive was discovered by P. McB., of 
Kentucky who tells us of her device 
in the following words: — 


While looking for something other 
than an expensive flower-box for my 
plants, | had an inspiration of a new 


| way to protect the window sills from 


water, and conceal the flowerpots at 
the same time. | had a tinsmith cut a 
piece of tin to fit the sill, with a front 





as deep as my flowerpots, but no back 
or sides. As my woodwork is ivory 
white I gave the tin three coats of ivory 
enamel, and put a large decalcomania 
transfer of a flower design on the front, 
This made a shield for my window, and 
harmonized with my room. 


* * * 


RS. T. A. R., of California, 

with the help of a clever hus- 
band devised a Welsh dresser for a 
nominal sum. The method pursued 
Mrs. R. tells in her own words as 
follows: — 

One of our ventures was the con- 
struction of a Welsh dresser. To start 
| bought an unfinished gate-legged 
table, 48 inches long, with drop leaves, 
the price being $10.00. We removed 
one leaf, and my husband built a cup- 
board top, with two shelves, which we 
fastened to the middle section of the 
table. This made a pretty dresser of 
the much-desired, and very expensive 
Welsh type, with a drop leaf in front. 
I painted it black on the outside, and 
peacock blue on the inside. Then | 
hung narrow folds of copper colored 
sunfast (to match my curtains) at the 
sides. Needless to say when we had 
finished this piece we could n’t help 
standing off and gloating over the results. 


ee 


ERE is a suggestion for your 

sunroom which sounds so at- 
tractive that we will publish it now 
when everyone likes to think of 
green things growing. It is from 
Mrs. J. S. M., of New York, and 
runs: — 


When I was calling on a friend the 
other day, as we sat in her lovely sun- 
parlor | noted something that | im- 
mediately planned to send in to this 
department. | do not know whether 
her idea was original, but anyway | 
think it is worth copying. Inside the 
sunparlor she had two large tubs on 
either side of the French door which 
led into the house, and in each tub 
grew a luxurious vine, Virginia creeper, 
which clung to the wall on each side of 
the door, up to the ceiling, and just as 
closely as possible. My hostess told me 
that she watered and aired the vines 
every day, and saw that they got 
plenty of sunlight, so that in spite of the 
sunparlor being well heated the vines 
keep very pretty and fresh, and add 
greatly to her pleasure in the room. 


* * * 


HESE suggestions for making 

a delightfully frivolous and 
charming lampshade for a bedroom 
comes from E. F. J., of Ohio, who 
tells how to do it as follows: — 

Save your old party dresses for bed- 
room lampshades when you want one 
that is a little elaborate and feminine 
Party dresses are great expense savers 
on materials. The linings may usually 
be used as foundations, and the trim- 
mings are often useful, too. | made an 
adorable shade from an old dress which 
] had never liked, and which was much 
more attractive as a shade than it had 
ever been in its original state. It was of 
bright pink silk, covered with silver 
embroidered net, and trimmed with 
crystal fringe. The pink silk I used for 
a foundation, softened with a layer of 
cream georgette crépe. The silver net 
| put over that, with crystal fringe 
around the bottom. I likewise ad¢ed a 
wreath of small French flowers around 
the bottom. 

The beads which were left over | 
made into chain pulls, restringing them 
first into loops with a twist of flowers 
fastened in the end of each. 
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Popular flowering shrubs 


Virginalis, the modern ‘‘Mock Orange’’ 


iol 
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Strong 2-year-old 
field-grown plants, 
$1.50 each or $14.00 
for ten by express 
or freight. 


ERE is a magnificent new variety of Philadelphus, 
possibly the best loved of all old-fashioned shrubs. 
Virginalis blooms profusely. The 2 to 24% inch pure white 
flowers are the largest, handsomest and most sweetly 
fragrant of any known variety—with the longest blooming 
season. The bush grows to a height of 6 feet with graceful 
dark green foliage. Send an order for Philadelphus 
virginalis today and ask also for the 1925 


Storrs & Harrison Free Catalog 


which shows and describes the finest seeds, plants, trees 
and shrubs that you can possibly buy. The pick of 1200 
wonderful acres is listed—backed by 71 successful years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Painesville, Ohio 
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Tt is made in a variety of 
colors and presents a novel 
and decorative effect in the 
sun parlor or breakfast room 
where contrast is desirable. 

A folder. printed in color, 
will be mailed upon request. 

Hendryx bird cages are made 
in over five hundred designs. 

And always a Hendryx floor 
stand to match. 








The Andrew B. Hendryx Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE LITTLE GARDEN 
for LITTLE MONEY 


By KATE BREWSTER 


Mrs. Francis King says, in the Preface: 

‘The directness, the simplicity of this book 
will refresh the reader. It is a sort of ‘first 
aid’ in garden books, and no pains have been 
spared to make it the practical guide that it is 
to the inexpensive garden. For as William 
James was the psychologist who wrote like a 
novelist, so Mrs. Brewster is the woman with 
a goodly estate of her own, who can write as 
if she owned one measured in feet, not acres; 
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and this because she has gone through every 
step of the way in the practical work of garden- 
ing and can speak from an experience sus- 
stained and minute. Those who read these 
pages will learn quickly how to organize their 
gardens, how to carry them on with the least 
expenditure of money.” 


Illustrated. $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find and mail, postpaid, 
THe Littte GARDEN For LittLeE Money 


Name 


Address 


















ilbert Cluster 


[Improved Guropean Filberts 
Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Producers 


Hardy and adapted to the more Northern states—these beautiful 
plants fill an important place in ornamental plantings and nut borders 
for Walks and Drives. Other Hall specialties are:— 

MARY WALLACE — Hardy Pillar Rose. A fine, strong self-supporting Rose 6 to 8 
feet high, with large, glossy foliage. Blooms freely in Spring and has fine buds in 
Summer and Fall. Flowers semi-double, bright, clear rose-pink, with salmon base. 


SILVER LACE VINE (Polygonum <Aubertii) 


vine known (splendid coverage the first year). 


- The fastest growing climbing 


LODENSE (The New Dwarf Privet) — Only 8 to to inches high — ideal for edgings 
where the ordinary hedge is too high. 

NEW EVERBLOOMING RUGOSA ROSE — For mass and hedge plantings 
not for the rose garden 


Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling 
4 bunches of red carnations. Very double with petal 
edges serrated and with the beautiful deep green, 
healthy foliage characteristic of the Rugosa Rose 
Blooms continually from early Summer until frost 


These are only a few of our specialties. Many 
others are illustrated in full color in our Free 
Catalog. Send for Catalog today and find 
out about our splendid assortment of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry 
Plants, ete 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
477 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for Free Catalog of 


Splendid Marsery Stock ofall kinds 


Everblooming 
Red Rugosa 
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4 on Choicest 
Glads Go First 


Lovers of gladioli have learned that 
orders for the choice Kunderd varieties 
must be placed early. 
ess in originating the Ruffled and hun- 
dreds of other beautiful varieties of glad- 
ioli has caused gladioli lovers to call me 
the leader in gladioli culture, 
of the finest kinds are limited. That’s 
why the choicest are the first to be sold 
out. This year I believe Kunderd Glad- 
ioli are more marvelously beautiful than 
I want everyone to know the joy 
of growing them—for these wonder- 
flowers have a long blooming season and 


ever, 


are unexcelled as cut flowers. 


Write for the 1925 Kunderd 
Catalog NOW—don't put it off 


Then look over the exquisite colored pages. 
See my latest originations, 
the rarest of all glads. 
tured and described. 
of highest honors at gladioli shows. 
cultural instructions show how easy it is to 
grow gladioli successfully. 
soon and get the benefits I am offering for 
early orders. 


Write for catalog today. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


Box 7 


Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


pe Originator of the Ruffled 


d the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 





Although my suc- 


my stocks 


the Lacinatus, 
Many varieties pic- 
Many of them winners 
My full 


Place your orders 


THEY STAND SUPREME 
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stock obtainable. Large 
or small orders receive 
the same prompt, accu- 7 
rate attention. rr ’ 
Send for ; 


Everblooming Roses 
Roses in June are 
beautiful flowers, but 


roses from your own gar- 
den in September and 
October or even early 
November are a real joy. 
You can have the thrill 
of cutting roses in the 
Fall if you plant Maloney 
Everblooming Roses. 

Roses, shrubs, vines, 
ornamentals, ete., are 
listed in our catalog, 
which we will send free 
on request. 

Have the satisfaction 
of doing your own plant- 
ing and let us have the 
satisfaction of filling 
your order with the best 


Free eee a to day | 


hy h- 
a ied 











Add greatly to the beauty and 
value of your home and surround- 
ings. You will be surprised to see 
how simple and inexpensive it is to 
plant Maloney Nursery Stock. It 
is so sturdy and hardy, and has 
such a fine root system that it is 
bound to thrive and make a won- 
derful growth. Follow the simple 
planting directions in catalog. 


Send for Our Free Catalog 


Here you will find a complete description 
of all the varieties we can furnish. Just 
decide on what you want for your planting, 
fill in the order blank, mail it to us and 
your stock will be delivered to your home. 
We pay transportation charges, as you will 
note by our offer in the cotalog. 

We grow our stock in our own upland 
Nurseries. For over 40 years we have been 
building up our extensive Nursery business 
by delivering only the best quality stock ; 
grown, dug and shipped under our personal 
supervision. We sell direct from our 400- 
acre Nursery and that is why Maloney’s 
customers yet better stock at such excep- 
tionally low prices. 


| Maloney Bros. Nursery Co.,Inc. 
, 26 Main Street 


Dansville, New York 


Maloney | 


as. Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
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MONTH sy MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


In the Flower Garden 


1. Order seeds for 
spring planting. 

2. Fix up all tools. 

3. If the garden 
is not already cov- 
ered it may be cov- 
ered with old stable manure. This 
may be spread on top of the snow 
if necessary. Watch out for field 
mice. 

4. Order seeds, nursery 
sheep manure, and bonemeal. 

5. Order bird houses, bird baths, 
pools, seats and other garden acces- 
sories and tools. 

6. Cut sprays of forsythia, Japa- 
nese quince, early cherries and 
apples, flowering almond, pussy 
willow, and winter witch hazel; 
put in water to bloom indoors. 

7. Winter combinations for cut- 
ting: leucothoe, barberry and laurel 
branches. A good window com- 
bination: cineraria, dark blue and 
lavender; freesia; fairy primrose; 
white Chinese primrose, pink schi- 
zanthus, white azalea. 








stock, 


The Orchard, Lawn and 
Shrubbery 

After a heavy 
fall of snow knock 
the snow from the 
branches of evergreens. If snow 
remains on branches a long time 
the branches do not regain their 
original position. 

Prune grapes and currants if 
not already done. For currants re- 
move old wood over three or four 
vears old. Leave only a few strong 
canes high enough to carry the 
fruit where it will not get spattered 
with mud in wet weather. 

3. Begin to move large trees. 
Dig around and leave a ball of 
earth about the roots to freeze. 
Move later. 

4. Spray lime and sulfur full 
strength while growth is dormant. 





8) 





Do not prune during a hard frost. 


In the Vegetable Garden 


1. Order seeds; 
most vegetable seeds 
can be used if only a 
year old, but throw 
out old seed of lettuce, carrot, leek, 
parsnip. 

2. Spread manure on the ground 
as soon as made. Its parts do not 
leach away as easily as those of well- 
rotted manure. 

3. On fine days ventilate cold 
frameswhere vegetables are growing. 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 

In greenhouse sow 
annuals and biennials such 
as lobelia, verbena, snap- 
dragon, pansy, ageratum, 
and seeds which take a 
long time from germina- 
tion to bloom. 

Bring bulbs into light to force 
in succession. Leave in semi-shade 
a few days to make long stems, 
Keep in a moderately cool tem- 
perature. Save the bulbs after 
forcing to plant in the border out- 
side next fall. 

3. Put paper collars on_ tulip 
plants which incline to bloom while 
the stems are still short, to force 
the stems up. 

4. Feed calla lily, rose, carna- 
tion, Asparagus sprengeri, and so 
forth, liquid manure. 

5. Keep seedpods from Primula 
obconica and Primula malacoides. 

6. Take rose cuttings. 


7. Take gera- 

4 nium cuttings for 

me alk summer bloom. 
7 Take cuttings from 

tips and soft part of plant. Note 
diagram of stem showing right and 
wrong condition for making cutting. 

8. Sow fern spores. 

g. Get flats and pans ready for 
sowing seeds next month. 

10. Flower pots should be cleaned 
at least once a year. Soak pots 
several hours in ammoniacal car- 
bonate of copper to wash off and 
prevent green algae formations on 





pot grb 


pots. 
For liquid manure, use 2 

bushels cow manure to 50 gallons of 
water (or one bushel of horse 
manure or one half bushel of sheep). 
For more tender plants use 1 
bushel of manure to 100 gallons of 
water. Add soot at rate of 1 part 
soot to ten parts manure. 

Dilute all liquid manure 
to the color of weak tea be- 
fore using and do not get 
on the foliage. 

12. Sow shirley poppies 
for May bloom. 





Aphis Brush 


Never plant a plant in an unclean 


pot. 


Hints for House Plants 


Do not try to force plants into 
active growth until after the turn 
of the year when the sun is stronger. 
December to January is the darkest 
period and a time when most 
plants rest. After the turn of the 
year most plants may be stimulated 
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every week or two with liquid 
manure or other foods. 

Leaves of foliage plants may be 
washed with water with a drop of 
ammonia or a little soapsuds mixed 
in or syringed with clean water. 
Dust clogs the pores of leaves. 

Jerusalem cherry likes to be kept 
moist but not water-logged. 

Do not let water stand on the 
crowns of primroses. 

Keep cyclamen near the glass. 

Immerse hanging baskets in 
water once a week, 

Plant lice or aphides suck the 
plant sap through the leaves and 
soft green parts. Use soapsuds and 
tobacco water or a solution of Black 
leaf No. 40 (diluted as on direc- 
tions). If soapsuds, they should 
be rinsed off after an hour or so. 
There is a new aphis brush on the 
market which brushes both surfaces 
of the leaf. See illustration. 

For scale on ivy, rubber plants, 
and so forth, spray a diluted solu- 
tion of kerosene emulsion or whale- 
oil soap several days in succession 
until the scale is gone. 

Check red spider and mealy bug 
by frequent syringing with to- 
bacco water. Mealy bug may be 
checked by kerosene emulsion or 
by a drop of alcohol applied to each 
insect. 

Harbor ladybugs in the window 
garden to destroy aphides. 

Remember the chief difficulties 
for plants in the house are the dry 
air, dust and inadequate light. 


Do not polish leaves of palms or 
other house plants with oil; it clogs 
the pores. Use clear water. 


Ferns in the House 

ur The temperature 
47 for ferns should not 
be over 55° at night 
or 65° to 70° by day. 
They like a north 
window, or any win- 
dow which has light 
but not direct sun- 
light. Use soil made 
up of 4 part sandy loam, one part 
sand, one part well-rotted manure. 
Add a little leaf mold except for 
sword ferns. Pack the soil firmly but 
not hard. Keep the soil moist — but 
not water-logged, for ferns 
good drainage. The pots may be 
put in jardiniéres with damp 
sphagnum moss packed down be- 
tween pot and jardiniére. Syringe 
on fine days with clean water and 
keep the leaves clean. Ferns like 
fresh air but not drafts. 

The following ferns are easy to 
grow under ordinary house condi- 
tions: Boston fern, holly fern (good 
for small table fern), spider fern, 
bird’s-nest fern (will stand harder 
conditions than most ferns), hares’- 
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foot fern, maidenhair. 

There are also a number of good 
foliage plants which may be used 
the house — such as 
Asparagus sprengert, 
aspidistra, _pitto- 


as ferns in 
English ivy, 
A. plumosus, 
sporum, Euonymus japonicus, rub- 
ber plants, coco palm, kentia palm, 
Vinca major, and so forth. 


Annuals 

Interest in annuals is growing, 
and seedsmen are growing and im- 
porting from England more novel- 
ties each vear. These are some of 
the newer varieties and kinds not so 
commonly used in our gardens. 
Most of them can be purchased here 
and if not there is still time to send 
to England for them: 
dwarf ageratum, 9”; 
annual blue anchusa; 
browallia speciosa; blue, 2”’. 
dimorphotheca aurantiaca hybrids. 
erysimum golden gem; 
gilia capitata (sow in January 
lobelia gracillis and speciosa; 
nicotiana in separate colors; 
nemesta strumosa suttoni; 
nemophila insignis; 
petunia balcony; 
torenta grandiflora; 
blue and pink; 
heavenly blue. 


); blue; 


viscaria; 
morning glory, 


Mice and Rabbits 


This is the month when 
young orchards are girdled 
by mice and rabbits which 
burrow along under the snow 
and gnaw the bark. 

It is well to paint voung 
tree trunks (they seldom attack old 
trees) up to 3” from the ground or 
to the lower limbs with a lime and 





sulfur wash, 

Wire screens are used and should 
be high so the animals cannot run 
along the top of the snow and eat 
the bark higher up. It is also a good 
plan to tramp the snow hard down 
about each tree so the mice cannot 
tunnel through to the trees. 

There are several poisons on the 
market designed to keep off these 
troublesome animals. 

If the bark is chewed off so as to 
completely encircle the trunk the 
tree cannot live, for the growing 
part of the tree is just under the 
outer bark and the passage of food 
from root to top is completely 
stopped. If, however, the wound is 
covered at once with fresh soil to 
keep the bark from drying out until 
new bark can form over the ring, 
and the top is cut back one-half, 
the tree has a better chance. If the 
girdling is high above ground a box 
can be built around the trunk to 
hold soil in. 

The best remedy for girdling is of 
course to have the tree bridge 
grafted if this is possible. 
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1925 


THE FINEST GUARANTEE 


that the buyer of seeds, trees, 
plants and shrubs can possibly 
find is in the Storrs & Harrison 
reputation, gained through sev- 
enty-one years of co-operation 
with amateur and professional 
gardeners and nurserymen. 


The S. & H. Co. 


Get our catalog before you 
make your spring plans. 
A post-card brings it. 

















“% Free Catalog 
- “a for 1925 illustrates and describes 


time-tested seeds, dependable 
and prolific—plants and shrubs 
that thrive lustily—fruit trees 
that bear abundantly—and shade 
trees for every purpose. Our 
1200 fertile acres afford you un- 
usually wide selection and enable 
us to fill your orders with only 
the most desirable specimens. 


THE STORRS & 

HARRISON CO. 

Narserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 
Box 604 Painesville, Ohio 














- AMach a Batof the 
Home as the Hearth Stone 


Whether your grounds are large or small, like a gem in its 
proper setting is the home surrounded by 


HILUS EVERGREENS 


Our 1925 catalog contains 76 pages and nearly 100 illustra- 
tions, 24 of them in full color. The descriptions are complete 
and authentic. It gives information regarding color, shape, size 
and best uses of the different varieties. Write 
for catalogtoday. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
coin which will be refunded on your order. 


Nt THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
‘\\\ 262 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in cAmerica 


tea Established 1855 





Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape Architect has 
Hill’s Evergreens or can obtain them for you. 
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Everlasbestos 


Floors 


OU'LL be delighted with this 

handsome long-wearing floor. The 
quality of its ingredients and colors, 
the care of preparation give Ever- 
lasbestos its superiority 


The entire floor is one smooth seam- 
less surface, easy to keep clean an 
shining. A wonderful floor for kitchen, 
bathroom, sun-porch, or nursery. 


Widely used in Stores, Offices, 
Schools, Churches, Factories and 
Public Buildings. Resists the hardest 
wear 


Exclusive Everlasbestos method ex- 
plained in Manual of Instructions for 
laying makes sure of a perfect floor 
Everlasbestos is the highest quality 
composition. Be sure to use it. Ask 
your architect 

Write today for interesting illus- 
trated booklet and sample. Address 
Everlasbestos Flooring Co., Dept. F., 
95 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Use Everlasbestos over old floors 
or in new building 











| The Beauty of | 
Solid Mahogany | 
and Walnut 


Every genuine Wheeler-Okell four- 
poster is made of solid mahogany | 
or solid American walnut. We | 
make four-posters only. We use 
only these fine woods. Every de- 
sign is authentic (copyrighted). 
There are thirty-one beautiful de- || 


signs for you to choose from. In | 
full and twin bed sizes. | 
The Wheeler-Okell trade mark 


assures you of utmost beauty in 
material, design and workmanship. 
Look for this guarantee of the 
genuine. See that it is on the foot 
panel of the bed you buy. Most 
good stores carry Wheeler-Okell 
four-posters. To be certain, write 
for name of nearest dealer and free | | 
booklet fully illustrating all de- || 
signs. Write to 104 Russell St. | 


/WHEELER-OKELL Ce | 
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HE ship on our cover this 

month bears in abundance our 
good wishes to you for the New 
Year. We hope that for each one 
of vou it may be vour ship coming 
in with many gifts from Good For- 
tune in her hold. On our part we 
shall do our best to see that twelve 
good numbers of the House Beauti- 
ful are packed among her cargo. 
This cover was designed by Edna 
J. Field, and was submitted in our 
Second Cover competition. It 
may not be amiss to add here that 
February 7th is the closing date of 
our Third Annual Cover Competition. 
This Competition is now recog- 
nized by artists as one of the im- 
portant events in the year. More- 
over, its exhibitions are becoming 
real features at the art centers, 
schools and museums of the large 
cities of the country. Last October 
we began to make arrangements for 
these exhibitions and hope to be 
able to stretch our itinerary this 
year to include the Pacific coast. 





Mary Kellogg is on the hunt 
for the House Beautiful for houses 
that architects have designed for 
themselves, concluding rightly that 
when the architect is his own client, 
although he may be as exacting 
in his demands as any other client, 
he has an opportunity, in designing 
for himself, to give expression to 
those pet ideas which an unappre- 
ciative public has forced him to 
suppress. The resulting houses 
have been among some of the finest 
examples in the country. Constant 
readers of the House Beautiful will 
remember the house of Gordon 
Allen in the May 1923 number and 
will, we feel sure, after reading this 
article on Mr. Jenny’s house, look 
forward to others 
Marion Sims Wyeth is one of the 
architects who are helping to make 
Florida beautiful and Eldred 
Mowery is one of the younger 
architects who have been influ- 
enced in their architectural career 
by their sojourn in France during 
| the war. Mr. Mowery’s house, by 

the way, is one that Miss Kellogg 
| wishes she had found for her series. 


in this series. 





| Next month we shall print the 
| letter which was judged to be the 
| best answer to the question ‘What 
| is wrong with this house?’ the house 
| in question being the sketch which 


HOUSE 
AMONG 
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Edwin Bonta made to embody 
his idea of what a house should not 
be. The flood of letters that poured 
in showed that there were plenty 
of readers who thought as did Mr. 
Bonta and who had read his articles 
with so keen an _ understanding 
that they were quick to detect the 
errors, incongruities and uglinesses 
of this mongrel bit of architecture. 


David Stone Kelsey has been all 
his life connected with agricultural 
pursuits. He lectured for 14 years 
for the State Boards of Maine, was 
appointed to President Roosevelt’s 
first Country Life Commission and 
later was summoned by Herbert 
Hoover to represent New England 
at his first National Food Council. 
He is the author of several books. 
The latest one, Kelsey's Rural 
Guide will be published by the At- 
lantic Monthly Press in March. 

When sending us the article 
printed in this number he included 
as an addenda, ‘a few chatty words 
about some of her favorites which 
Mrs. Kelsey insisted upon my 
throwing in.’ There was no room 
on the page for this information 
but as it is too valuable to be lost 
it is given here: — 


The hyacinth grows in either earth or 
water for house culture. Lady Derby, 
single, a lovely flesh-pink, is fine for 
bedding or forcing. Enchantress, dou- 
ble, sky-blue, shading to centre, is an 
exhibition sort. Chestnut Blossom, dou- 
ble, soft rose, and La Virginité, double, 
bluish-white, are both desirable either 
for forcing or bedding. 

Single Narcissus (Daffodils) indis- 
pensable for winter use and early spring 
flowering. All perfectly hardy, except 
the Polyanthus, paper-white. Set in 
clumps for best effect, shade or sunny. 
For continuous house blooms of these, 
make a succession of plantings in bowls 
or glasses, with pebbles. 

The single tulip is mainly for bedding, 
and masses well, set four to five 
inches apart, yet may be forced for the 
house. Set the pot outside for a good 
freeze, then bring in where dark and 
cool for a few days. When it starts to 
grow it will soon be ready for the living- 
room window. Crysolora, golden yellow; 
Crimson King, deep crimson-scarlet; 
Princess Helena, purest white, are good 
varieties in singles. In doubles, Rubra 
Maxima, dark carmine scarlet, is a 
good bedder and forcing variety. 

Whistler is one of the showiest of the 
Darwin tulips, vivid crimson-scarlet; 
also Farncombe Sanders, in its immense, 
scarlet flowers. 

Cottage, or May-flowering are later 
and lovely in decorative border effect 
cultivation, usually lasting until about 
Memorial Day. Gesneriana Major, scar- 
let; Mrs. Moon, giant yellow; Picotee, or 
Maiden’s Blush, white, changing to pink 
edge, are all great favorites. 

As to the Easter lily for outdoor uses, 
ask a friend who has visited the Ber- 
muda lily fields when in bloom, for an 





ESTABLISHED 1810 


GALLOWAY 
POTPERY 


Gi wvcindeed Pottery adds 
interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall. 
These high fired strong 
and durable terra cottas 
include shapely Jars, Bird 
Baths and Fonts, Flower 
Vases, Pots and Boxes, 
Gazing Globes, Benches, 
etc. 





A collection of over 300 attractive 
numbers is shown in our catalogue, 
which will be sent upon receipt of 
twenty cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA Cora ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 














COLONIAL SECRETARY 
(Governor Winthrop Design) 


A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line and de- 
tail and custom built of the very best materials 
. Genuine selected 
mahogany, hand rubbed finish. Note the thir- 
teen individual panes of glass in each door, 
symbolic of the thirteen original States. Cor- 
responds to the finest pieces sold by exclusive 
dealers and guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
38” long, 20” deep, 80” high. 


This is our feature piece, specially priced 


$152.50 


Carefully packed for shipment. 
| Freight allowed anywhere in United States 
Sent on receipt of pricee—or C.O.D. with $40.00 
deposit 
We have many other attractive 
pieces. Send for our portfolio B-1 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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effecti.e description of the overwhelm- 
ing beauty of these almost sacred 


flower 


* * * 


Beleving that the opening last 
November of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York will have an im- 
portant effect upon the develop- 
ment of domestic architecture and 
furnishing in this country, we are 
showing in the House in Good Taste 
section where they can be displayed 
to best advantage, several photo- 
graphs of the rooms on permanent 
exhibition there. To quote from 
the handbook The American Wing 
issued by the Museum: — 

The collections there shown are in 
large part the outcome of the interest in 
early American art aroused by the Hud- 
son-Fulton Exhibition, held at the Mu- 
seum in 1909. In December of that year 
Mrs. Russell Sage gave the Museum 
the H. Eugene Bolles Collection of 
American furniture. Thus initiated, the 
collection of American decorative arts 
has steadily increased through gifts and 
purchases. Owing to limitations of ex- 
hibition space, it has been impossible 
until now to show more than asmall 
part of this material. Trusting, never- 
theless, that suitable accommodations 
would eventually be available, the Mu- 
seum from the first has pursued the 
policy of acquiring the interiors and 
architectural details which are a feature 
of the installation of the new wing, 
where, through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. de Forest, the collections 
have at last found a home befitting their 
importance. 


The three general divisions into 
which the history of the arts in 
North America falls have dictated 
the plan and arrangement of this 
wing. The handbook further states, 

These three divisions are distinctly 
marked by the arrangement of the 
building in three floors, each including a 
particular group of material homogene- 
ous in its artistic feeling and expression. 
A chronological sequence is followed 
which enables the visitor to trace, from 
the earliest types to the latest, the 
changes which occurred in the arts sur- 
rounding the colonists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
which followed the citizens of the Re- 
public after their independence was 
achieved. 
Thus an unequaled opportunity is 
now given to the student and lover 
of American art to study at first 
hand authentic examples of early 
furniture and of the crafts in their 
proper setting. 

* * * 


Mrs. Harrold Gillingham, 
whose name we are relieved to see 
is spelled correctly this time, is 
known to all the collectors among 
House Beautiful readers. They will 
follow her tale in this number with 
considerable amazement but not 
perhaps with as much as will other 
readers, for after all, the initiated 
know that with the collector all 
things are possible. Edgar W. 
Anthony is an architect whose re- 
cent travels in Denmark he will 
share with you in this and other arti- 
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cles. Helen Dupuy Deusner is a 
landscape architect in California. 


* * * 


You will be glad to see that Mrs. 
Francis King is to continue as a 
regular contributor to the magazine. 
She starts in this issue a new series 
‘Planting Other People’s Gardens,’ 
giving planting plans for gardens of 
average size, which will be full of 
practical suggestions. Stephen F. 
Hamblin, an instructor at Harvard 
University, and at the Cambridge 
School of Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, is 
also the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens connected with Harvard. 
He will take vou on a new journey 
around the garden each month and 
point out to you what is new 
therein. Garden lovers will welcome 
we feel sure ‘Month by Month in 
the Garden’ another year. Here 
then are three substantial garden 
articles that will be found in each 
1925 issue. 

xk Ox 

Who Herself may be who chats 
so charmingly of her indiscretions 
as a commuter’s wife, is a matter of 
conjecture. She is not unknown 
to you and you may have as many 
guesses as you wish as to her name, 
but we do not promise to divulge it. 


* * * 


The February Cover will be — 
yes, actually —a Cross-Word Puzzle, 
a real one for you to guess, with 
prizes of three months’ subscrip- 
tions to all who get the solution. 
Not only, then, will the inside of 
the magazine be filled with building 
facts and building suggestions, but 
the cover will put to the test your 
assimilation of the information con- 
tained in this and other numbers, 
for the puzzle will be made up of 
building and gardening terms, with 
perhaps here and there a contrib- 
utor’s name to add zest. Those on 
the staff who are now working out 
this puzzle are elated over the 
happy circumstance that makes the 
thing they would like most to do the 
principal job for the day; and the 
Architectural Department is di- 
verted from its drafting to supply 
such short catch words as sump, 
ogee, rebate, and such abbreviations 
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as y-turn and B. T. U.’s. 
* * * 


Note to Contestants: By mis- 
take in the December issue the letters in 
response to Mr. Bonta’s second com- 
petition were asked to be in December 
1. The date should have been Janu- 
ary 1, 1925 and tn order not to dis- 
appoint those who still wish to enter 
this ‘What is with This 
House’ competition, the date is ex- 
tended to February 1, 1025. 
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W. IRVING HAND 
FORGED HARDWARE, 
designed in the at- 
mosphere of the 
IRVING collection 
gathered during 
twenty-five years of 
exhaustive research, 
and made by unhur- 
ried smiths, conveys 
a message from the 
days of GENUINE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


The W. Irving 
Shutter Hold 
Back No. 408 






The W. Irving 
Thumb Latch 
No, 165 
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Send for illustrated catalog. 





The W. Irving Strap Hinge No. 65 
= Write us or visit our showrooms 
‘425 Madison Avenue, New York Gity|_ 
Forges = 
326-328 East 38th Street = 

















A Gift that Carries the Message 
of Good Taste oo] 














An Open Door to 
Proper Decoration 
and Furnishing 








Room by Room 
The reason is given 
for every step— 


Covers the whole 
subject in one vol- 
ume. 


192 


doubletone, 9 in 


Illustrations in 


color. 7 diagrams, 
296 pages octavo. 











Price, $6 -5° 


Treating of furnishing from the most inexpensively equipped cottage, bungalow or flat to the 
smart apartment house of fair dimensions; and by both the modern non-period and period 
methods All grades of expense are provided for. Complete furnishing of a number of prem- 
ises is indicated color scbemes, appropriate walls, furniture, textiles and accessories being 
suggested foreach room. The furniture illustrated is that which can be purchased in the open 
market. An effective plan for the securing of unity and variety in color is presented and 
applied. The chapters on color and form alone are worth the price of the book 


Dept EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co. H.B.1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Please send me an illustrated pamphlet of Holloway'’s Small House and Apartment and 
other similar volumes. 
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Atlantic Test Questions » I 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY will print each month for six issues a group of twenty 
questions. These questions will be drawn from many fields of learning, but all 
can be answered correctly and briefly. There are no trick questions. The 
correct answers will be published in the second issue of the magazine following 
their appearance. We give below a statement in regard to prizes for correct 


answers. 


. Who was the originator of the Corinthian style? 
. Who said, ‘‘ Now God be praised, | will die in peace’’? 
. What great man started for Rome at the age of twenty-seven and was never 
again heard of? 
4. What was the first printed manual of modern times? 
. What admiral was hanged ‘‘to encourage the others’’? 
_ Who was the first traveler to describe England? 
. Where is the Temple of Heaven? 
8. What is the earliest-recorded letter in history? 
. Of what astronomer was it said that ‘‘in his zeal for things in the sky, he 
does not see what is at his feet’’? 
. Who wrote: — 
“Only stay quiet while my mind remembers 
The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers’’? 
. What explorer wrote: — 
‘‘We are pegging out in a very comfortless spot. Hoping that this letter 
may be found and sent to you, I write you a word of farewell’’? 

12. Who wrote the famous admonition, ‘‘What you do not like when done to 

yourself, do not do to others’’? 

13. What are the El-Amarna letters? 

14. What was the famous Council of Blood? 

15. Who painted a celebrated portrait of Alexander the Great? 

16. Whose famous dictum first tended to divide chemistry from alchemy, saying 
that “‘the true use of chemistry was not to make gold, but to prepare 
medicines”’? 

What great artist painted grapes so naturally that the birds pecked at 
them? 

18. What happened at noon on All Saints’ Day, 1517? 

19. Where is Sodom? 

20. What is the Great Rift? 


Ly: 





To be considered for a prize, answers to these questions must be received by us 
before February 15th, 1925. To any reader of the Atlantic who sends a correct 
list of answers, the magazine will be sent without charge for three months if 
the sender is not a subscriber. If a subscriber, three copies will be sent to any 
address desired or will be added to a current subscription without extra charge. 


Special Prize. On August Ist, 1925, a prize of one hundred dollars will be paid 
to the reader who has sent in the highest percentage of correct answers to the 
one hundred and twenty questions. This prize, however, will be paid only to 
a subscriber. 


Address all communications to the Twenty Questions Editor, 
The Atlantic Monthly Company, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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The fewer hours of sleep you get, the better your bed should be 


“If grown-ups slept like children,” 
says a noted authority on health, 
“there would be fewer nervous break- 
downs and more work done.” 


The trouble is that busy men and 
women, “keeping up with things,” 
lose youth’ s easy ability to sleep. 
Americans live harder, move faster, 
and rest less than any other race. 


Yet sleep comes first among life’s 
few necessities. It is only while we 
are asleep that body and brain renew 
their worn-out cells and store fresh 
energy to meet each coming day. 


SIMMONS 


Bells Mattresses Springs: Built for Seep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


You cannot recapture childhood’s 
happy capacity to sleep, perhaps. 
But you can add long hours of deep 
unbroken rest to every night and 
reinforce their quantity with gua/ity. 


Perfect bedding will give you both. 


Spare a few minutes today to call on 
a neighbor merchant and compare 
the bed you sleep on with the Sim- 
mons springs and mattresses he of- 
fers in many styles at prices to suit 
every taste and pocketbook. 


Bedding made of clean, nex a 5 
cannot be built or bought for less. 


Warm tones of plum and brown give charm and 
character to this individual chamber. Curtains 
and bedspreads are of French printed toile de Jouy 
in an unusual new design whose rich color is set 
off by turquoise edgings and the dull rose of the 
bench pad and the telephone screen. Taffeta or 
mercerized cotton fabrics might also be used for 
curtains and co Walls are ina tender VW ‘edg- 
wood green, the chenille cr wilton rug in golden 
brown, floor in walnut stain. The beds, vanity, 
bench and night table are from a complete new 
suite of Simmons steel furniture, Design 110, 
French 18th century in spirit. Supplied in finishes 
reproducing brown mahogany or American wal- 
nut. Beds are Design 1842. For twelve other 
interesting color schemes of chamber decoration, 
write for copy of “Restful Bedrooms” to The Sim- 
mons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
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Be sure you find this 
label on the sleep 


equipment you buy 





Victrolas of special design 


are built by the Victor Art Shop—the only place where Victrola 
instruments of individual style aré made to order, the only place 
where such instruments can be made which will completely satisfy 
in every particular. The Victor Company is the only concern in 
the world with an organization embodying such a combination 
of master designers and cabinetmakers, and experts in the art of 
music reproduction—and we place their services at your disposal. 
Tell us your requirements and we will gladly prepare sketches and 
submit for your approval. Consult any dealer in Victor products 
or write to us direct. | 


me ct are marked Victrola 


Victor Talking > tr lO Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





